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Next Month YPsILANTI Brps ror War Work ; ; . R.G. French 


Some real money-saving ideas will be Waar Apovut THE “CLOsED SHov” Issve? Charles E. Wyzanski 
fully described next month. 

. ™ , From Stoves anv RANGEs TO STEEL LIFEROATS 

A PROMINENT milling company has 
worked out a method of using auto- 
matic typewriters in the billing depart- 
ment. The plan can be adapted to _ : 
many other lines where the same cus- THe Nicut SuHirr Prospitem : ‘ . . SL K. Weste rfield 
tomers are billed frequently. Full de- 


tails in March. ConsERVATION SEcTION—(16 pages beginning on) 


Victory CENTER 


One big problem today is to teach 
foremen to teach workers. One of the 
leading specialists in this field tells 
how to train foremen in teaching Morr Mites ror Otp Cars 
methods. You will want to make this 


story the subject of much discussion More Lire ror OrriceE Macuines..__. Francis J. Cummings 
in all company meetings. 


10-Ster PLan to Stor Waste... Herbert E. Fleming 


Payroit methods which have helped WHEN Can We Make Over Own Rvupper? . . Fred Barton 
to simplify work at the big Detroit 

Tank Arsenal where the Chrysler or- = Orrick Macutnes Are War Macuines 

ganization is turning out so much bad 
news for Hitler, Mussolini, and Hiro- 
hito are fully described by our De- 
troit reporter, R. G. French. 


Human REtATIONS IN BustIneEss 


SysTEM AND Bustness MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
Ir you need employees, join hands 
with other employers in your com- 
munity and take a census of skills as 
did one Mid-West community. They 
found skilled men driving trucks, Business Tires 

operating elevators. How one town 

did it is told in March. New Books ror EXxtcurTiveEs 


NEw SysTEMs AND EquirpMENT 


Keep ‘Em Dlying $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Coptes, 35 Cents 
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SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 


. Planning the Sale 

. Getting Better Interviews 
. Making the Presentation 
- Disposing of Objections 

. Closing the Sale 

. Managing Your Time 

- The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 


. Making Customers Welcome 
Need for Merchandise Knowledge 
. How to Use Suggestion Selling 
Handling Customers’ Objections 
- Helping Customers to Buy 

. Developing Sales Personality 

. Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


Now in course of production, this 
series of seven sound-slidefilms 
which Dartnell is producing in col- 
laboration with R. & R. will be 
ready for distribution in February. 


NAAR wD 


Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 


Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Manufacturer of the 
Convertible Desk 


To the Editor: 


In your November 1940 issue, you gave 
space to the new “Space-Saving Desk” 
which had been worked out by the Stude- 
baker Corporation and turned over to 
some factory to complete the job for 
them. 

Is the particular desk which they de- 
veloped through the help of some furni- 
ture company available to the public or 
is it simply a Studebaker Corporation 
project? If this equipment is to be made 
available to those who might be inter- 
ested, how should we go about getting in 
touch with the right party to give us 
some ideas as to the cost, ete.2—L. D. 
Ramsey, secretary, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, Kansas C#ty, Missouri. 


Mr. Ramsey: The Convertible desk de- 
scribed in the November 1940 issue of 
AMERICAN Bustness is being marketed to 
other firms besides Studebaker. It was 
developed by W. E. Tarr, general office 
manager of Studebaker, so that company 
was the first to use this desk. It is now 
being made by Stow-Davis Furniture 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Wants to Find Out About 
Employee Attitudes 


To the Editor: 


In one of the issues of American Busi- 
ness in 1941 you had a method described 
which was employed by a company to 
obtain the reactions of the various office 
personnel to their jobs, to the company, 
and to their associates. At the time I 
read the article and laid it aside with the 
hope of trying it out. Now I am unable 
to locate the issue of the magazine that 
contains this plan. Do you have tear 
sheets available?—W. H. ScuLeck, seécre- 
tary-treasurer, Young Radiator Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 





Mr. Scuteck: We published informa- 
tion on the measurement of employee at- 
titudes in two articles in the July and 
August 1941 issues of American Busi- 
NEss under the titles of “What Can We 
Learn About Employee Attitudes?” and 
“Why Are Employees Often Dissatis- 
fied?” These articles were written by 
Herbert Moore of the Business Research 
Corporation, Chicago. We have sent you 
tear sheets. 


Address of Welcome 
Wagon Service 


To the Editor: 


On page 37 of the January issue of 
American Busrness there is an article 
on the Welcome Wagon Service Com- 
pany. Will you please send me the address 
of the home office of this company ?—F. E. 
ScirucuMAN, general manager, Home- 
stead Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 


I noted your article, “Three Men and 
1,100 Women Run This Business,” in 
your January issue, and I would like to 
have some more information about this 
company, the Welcome Wagon Service 
Company. 

Do they operate on the Pacific Coast? 

Where can I get in touch with them? 
—Pavt G. Gatte, Bakersfield, California. 


GENTLEMEN: Yes, the company operates 
nationally. The main office of the Wel- 
come Wagon Service Company is in the 
Sterick Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Wants His Salesmen to 
Be Informed 


To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading the very 
interesting article in the January issue of 
American Business about Sears, Roe- 
buck’s development of the southern states 
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[ believe it would be very interesting for 
our men who travel these states to read 
the article, and no doubt they can pass 
on some very fine information to their 
customers. Will you please send copies 
of your January issue to our four sales- 
mens whose names I am listing?—Lron- 
anp Praevzer, Pfaelzer Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


We Stand 
Corrected 


he Editor: 

i nder the heading of “Where to Get 
won Ribbons” in the Letters and Com- 
t Department of your January issue 
listed five companies which the in- 
r could contact to get hectograph 
n ribbons for spirit duplication. 
ips you did not know that the Ralph 
xhead Corporation, manufacturer 
e Vari-Typer Composing Machine, 
the most practical attachment for 
g spirit duplicating master copies. 
cause of the simplicity of this at- 
t ent only one carbon ribbon is need- 
ed » write on the back of the paper. A 

lig) illuminates through the paper 
ma! ng it possible to read each character 
asi is written —Watrer Hanson, Vari- 
Typ rv Sales and Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Where to Get Letterheads 
Designed 
To ‘he Editor: 

e are wondering if you could tell us 
the names of some companies that design 


leticrheads.—Cuas. R. Basn, J. S. Bash 
an’ Sons, Champaign, Illinois. 


Mr. Basu: The Universal Lithograph- 
ing Company, 4321 Diversey Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, and the Nahm Photo- 
gravure Company, 352 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, make a specialty of design- 
ing letterheads. 


Again—Who Makes 
Paper Shredders? 


To the Editor: 

Please give me the address of the 
maker of paper shredders, such as you 
refer to in your January issue in the 
article, “These Ideas Will Cut Costs in 
1912."—Rvupotpn Tenk, president, Tenk 
Hordware Company, Quincy, Illinois. 

Mr. Tenk: The Kravan Machinery 
Corporation, 51 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York, makes paper shredding 
machinery. 


Cutting Delivery Costs 
Saves Money 


the Editor: 
faving just read your article that ap- 
rs in the January issue of AMERICAN 
3 stness, “These Ideas Will Cut Costs in 
%42,” I would like to congratulate you 
i well planned and timely article. 
n a lot of ways it certainly fits into 
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International News Photo 
sinh : 
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“Remember Pearl Harbor —drop one for me!” was the prayer of every 
American when he saw this news photo of Air Corps boys loading the 
bomb bays of a huge Boeing Flying Fortress. “Keep ’em flying” is no 
longer a slogan—it’s a promise to every man in uniform. This is every- 
body’s war—there are duties for every individual—every business. 


\ 


— 
Buy Defense Bonds for your business — as well as for personal investment. 
Save metals, paper, rubber and other strategic materials... 

One precious material that can never be reclaimed is lost time. To 
create extra time, take a tip from Boeing Aircraft Co., where unlimited 
production schedules demand herculean effort from every man and 
woman in the “front office” as well as the shop. (Boeing exceeded pro- 
duction schedules unbelievably for December.) 

“We use every tool that can speed Flying Fortresses on their way,” 
says T. E. “Tory” Gamlen, project engineer of the famous Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “By dictating letters, orders, memoranda, etc., to Ediphones we 
save time, promote office efficiency and cut out costly interruptions.” 

Executives using Ediphones turn out an estimated 100,000 extra man- 
hours of accomplishment per day. Secretaries become assistants. Nerve- 
strain is minimized—waste motion 
eliminated. Discover how Edi- 
phone Voice Writing adds to your 


efficiency. Phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. A2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 

For All Dictation 











AT LEAST 300% PRODUCTION INCREASE 
in BILLING and ORDER WRITING with the AUTOMATIC AUTO-TYPIST 
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“SIMPLY PUSH THE BUTTON FOR THE MATERIAL YOU NEED” 


In all Billing and Order Writing, the repetitive typing of customers’ names, addresses, 
terms, shipping instructions is slow and costly where it is an all hand-typed job. 

You can make it fast and economical when you attach your present billing typewriters 
to automatic AUTO-TYPIST DUAL SELECTORS. 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE TREMENDOUS: 


Accurate figures show results like these: 30 bills per hour versus 4 per hour, and 31% cents 
per bill versus 15 cents. 

BIG SAVINGS IN CHECKING TIME: With the automatic “black to red” ribbon. shift 
before a stop means only the manually typed red lines need be proof read for errors or 
omissions. ... HELP PROBLEM DIMINISHED—new operators quickly broken in if 
billing is done automatically. ... RECORD ROLL CHANGES WITHOUT WORK 
INTERRUPTION—insert one while typing from the other. 


PUT IT UP TO US: 


Without obligation, we will: 1—Survey your Billing, or Order Writing Application. 2— 
Advise frankly if your cost reduction justifies installation. 3—Install AUTO-TYPISTS on 
a trial basis to prove they will handle your job. 


WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


614 N. CARPENTER ST., CHICAGO 120 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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our business, especially item 8, “Reduce 
delivery service on small orders, discour- 
we rush orders, except where customers 
eall for merchandise and take it with 
then or furnish ewn delivery facilities,” 
which has been one of the major savings 
plans Our manager has been talking 
about for some time.—Epwarp L, Loven- 
ux, assistant sales manager, General 
Baling Company, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


J . ’ 
Weats Visitors’ Pass 
Te he Editor: 

ill you please send us prices and 
fur her information on the visitors’ pass 
sys °m mentioned in your article, “How 
to‘ ontrol Factory Visitors,” in the Janu- 

1942 issue of AMERICAN Business ?- 

nu RepmMonp, purchasing agent, The 
O: sso Metal Industries, Owosso, Mich. 


. Repmonp: The visitors’ pass sys- 
ter was devised by the Standard Register 
Co spany, Dayton, Ohio, and we would 
su: sest that you get in touch with that 
co: pany te obtain information about the 
ins lation of such a system. 


Were to Buy Books 
Re viewed in January 


Te the Editor: 


| lease furnish me the address of the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., so that 
I ‘nay order its publication, Collective 
Bo -gaining Contracts, reviewed by you in 
vo.r January 1942 issue——Rocco A. 
Laventa, Consolidated Motor Lines, Inc., 
Hurtford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Lapenta: The address of the Bu- 
reiu of National Affairs, Inc., is 2201 M 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
lo the Editor: 

Your January issue describes a new 
hook, The Specter of Sabotage, published 
by Lymanhouse. Please advise where we 
may obtain a copy.—Atva L. Starkey, 
personnel and purchasing officer, Clif- 
ford-Jacobs Forging Company, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Mr. Starkey: Lymanhouse is situ- 
ated at 624 South Arden Boulevard, Los 
\ngeles, California. 


. 

Sorry, No More Mail 

Handling Clippings 

> the Editor: 
Will you please send us a copy of your 
‘ticle, “How 245 Companies Handle In- 
ming Mail,” which appeared in your 
ay 1939 issue and was mentioned in 
ur Letters and Comment Department 
the January issue?—H. H. Suerwoop, 
‘esident, Sherwood Refining Company, 
nglewood, New Jersey. 
Mr. Suerwoop: We are sorry, but so 
iny readers asked for clippings of this 
ticle, that our supply has been com- 
etely exhausted. 
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New and Timely 
Information on These 
Subjects Now Available 
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MATERIAL CONTROL 
COST RECORDS 
PAYROLL RECORDS 


EARNINGS CALCULATION 
AND ACCRUAL 


PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
RECORDS 


EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 
STATISTICS 
BUDGETARY CONTROL 
BILLING 
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It takes figures—accurate and up-to- 
the-minute—to make production 
plans ...to keep materials moving 
toward scheduled points of assembly 

. to meet payrolls promptly ... to 
provide management with the sta- 
tistical controls on which to™ base 
quick decisions. Today, when 
minutes count, both government and 
industry are using Burroughs Sta- 
tistical, Forms Writing, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Adding Machines to 
meet these vital figuring needs in less 
time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6118 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Todays 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 
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T IS going to shock many of 
our readers when they fig- 
ure their income tax this 
year. But we might as well 
get used to shocks. There 
are a lot of them in store 
for us. Indications are that 
more than half of our total 
productive effort this year 
will be a war effort. Whole 
industries will be converted 
to war production. Many 
products will have to be 
rationed, just as tires are 
being rationed. Most of us 
will soon be working more 
hours for wages that will 

buy less. We will have to do without a lot of things. 
The old comfortable, do-as-you-please way of life will 
be out. We will have to cut down on our pleasures. 
And we will walk more and ride less. It won’t be easy 
to take. But let’s not gripe about it. Let’s not be 
yappers. Rather let us feel that it is a privilege to 
share what we have to keep our way of life. Let’s 
keep the corners of our mouth up along with our 
courage. And let’s do all we can to impart that “do 
or die” spirit to friends and customers. We may not 
be privileged to carry a gun or to fight a ship, but 
we can carry a smile and fight defeatism. To do less 
would be unworthy of the American tradition. 


The OPM Fadeout 


Because Admiral Kimmel “assumed” that the Army 
was manning the aircraft warning system in Hawaii, 
when in fact it was not, the Japs got through and 
Pearl Harbor resulted. So says the Roberts report. 
No doubt the controversy as to who was to blame for 
Pearl Harbor will rage for years. But one thing is 
clear. The report proves the principle of one-man 
leadership. The lesson might well be taken to heart 
by some of our intellectuals who still think it is prac- 


tical and desirable to give labor and management in 
equal voice in decisions. Not satisfied with the O} M 
experience, they want more of the same thing, «.d 
Donald Nelson is to be congratulated on his insistiig 
there shall be no divided responsibility in any divis on 
of the new War Production Board. He put it blun ly 
to a meeting of WPB executives in Washington a few 
days after his appointment as production chicf: 
“There has been too much debating, too much buck 
passing,” he said. “That is passed. From now on 
each division manager will be responsible to me for 
results. If he cannot get the results we must have, it 
is expected that he will step aside so we can turn 
the job over to somebody who can get results.” We 
believe that attitude will cure the great defect of the 
old OPM. Much of the criticism leveled against it has 
been unfair and uninformed. It broke down, if it did 
break down, because of the impossible dual system of 
management imposed upon it by well-meaning friends 
of labor. 


Sales Conventions in Wartime 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, and the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company are just a few of a long list 
of employers of salesmen who have decided to discon- 
tinue national sales conventions during the emergency. 
“In times like these,” declared Metropolitan’s presi- 
dent, Leroy A. Lincoln, “a national assembly of repre- 
sentatives of our field force, even for business pur 
poses, would be out of keeping with the national sit: 
ation.” And we agree with him. With transportatic 
and hotel facilities already taxed, and tires for sales 
men’s cars being rationed, it is poor taste to ho! 
big national sales conventions. Even though such co 
ventions may serve a useful purpose, so far as t! 
company’s profits are concerned, public opinion wou 
condemn them. Moreover, it may not be long un 
most of these salesmen will be called up for servi 
in the armed forces, so that the money spent to bri 
salesmen to a national convention might be larg: 
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wasted. But that does not mean regional conferences 
of salesmen should be eliminated. On the contrary, 
they should be encouraged. In times like these, when 
salesmen are bewildered and depressed by war restric- 
tions, it is very important that their morale should 
be maintained. It is important, too, that they should 
be coached in methods for meeting changing situations 
they face. But sales management, it seems to us, can 
be more effective by getting the men together in small 
groups, rather than in large national meetings which 
al. too often break down morale rather than build it. 


0 fice Wastes 


What are you doing in your office to help conserve 
saree materials necessary to our war effort? What 

‘ you doing to stop waste of paper, of pins and 
c ps, and of other things used to make planes and 
t uks and ships? If you are like most office administra- 
{rs you are probably doing nothing. You probably 
{ -ure that the pins and clips wasted in your office 
ue too few to have any effect on our output of war 
1: unitions. But if you stop to realize that your office 
i. just one of several hundred thousand offices, and 

1en you multiply the small wastes that take place in 

yur office by hundreds of thousands, then you get 

different picture. The same is true of electric light 
and power. Some companies have already taken steps 
io stop material leaks by appointing conservation 
committees, made up of keen-minded representatives 
fiom various departments. These committees are 
charged with checking the use of scarce materials in 
eich department and making conservation sugges- 
tions. They have proved to be most effective, and en- 
tirely aside from savings effected, they are really 
doing a job to win this war. Perhaps such a com- 
mittee, if one has not already been appointed might 
help to check wastes in your office. At any rate it is 
worth considering. 


The Independent Union 


Several independent unions in New Jersey have 
banded together and organized the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Unions. These are unions of em- 
ployees who wish to bargain collectively with the com- 
pany but who do not wish to support an army of 
professional organizers, be told how to vote, or be 
regimented into a political pressure group. The new 
organization starts off with a membership of 200,000 
and it would not be surprising if it soon topped a 
million. This move by the independents is most timely. 
It follows setting up the War Labor Board whose 
four labor members were chosen exclusively from the 
CIO and the AF of L. The millions of workers who 
do not belong to these groups are given no voice in 
this new agency, which is empowered to “determine” 
labor disputes—including the closed shop-—and force 
acceptance of the decision. The same thing applies 
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to the make-up of other governmental agencies. Aside 
from the unfairness of such a policy, it certainly does 
not make for a unified war effort. On the contrary, it 
leads to bitter disputes between independent and 
recognized unions and foments strife which we can 
nicely do without. The Government’s position has been 
that there were too many so-called “company” unions 
to recognize. It was a good excuse. But now that a 
national organization of these unions is effective, there 
is no valid reason why the NFIU should not be given 
equal representation on all federal bodies including 
the President’s “harmony committee,” with the CIO 
and AF of L. The one is just as representative of 


American labor as the others. 


Birth Bonuses 


An air rifle manufacturer in St. Louis has just 
signed a contract with the CIO which provides that 
a bonus of $25 shall be paid for each child born to 
an employee during the contract year. The company 
made the front pages of many Associated Press news- 
papers as a result of this innovation in “plus” com- 
pensation plans, and I suppose it is a patriotic gesture 
to encourage births. We may be needing more and 
better soldiers before the issues raised by this war 
are finally settled. Yet there is danger to the national 
interest in moves such as this. Naturally the CIO, 
having induced one employer to pay a birth bonus, 
will now add a birth bonus to its standard list of de- 
mands when negotiating labor contracts. We do not 
blame CIO for that. But the net effect is to increase 
the cost of production, because the employer is not 
going to pay this birth bonus in the long run. It will 
be passed along to the public in the form of higher 
prices. Increased labor costs are always passed along ; 
they have to be. This St. Lovis manufacturer no 
doubt feels pretty good over this plan to boost the 
birth rate among his employees and encourage bigger 
and better families. But we think it would be better for 
him to leave that job to government, if and when 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks it necessary. As it is, about all 
our good friend has done is to muddy the already 
badly muddied waters of labor relations. He has placed 
in the hands of organized labor a highly emotional 
“trading point” which you may be sure they will capi- 
talize for all it is worth. 


Fly the Flag Correctly 


We gladly take off our hat to any business whose 
leaders are proud to fly the national emblem above the 
store, plant, office, or factory. We think it an excellent 
idea. But appoint someone to be responsible for all 
flags. Keep them clean, fly them correctly. Better no 
flag at all than a dog-eared, begrimed, or tattered 
banner. There is information in dictionaries, in pub- 
lications of the Flag Conference, in the newspapers 
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and magazines telling how to treat the flag. 
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K-ALL 


The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 
our trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I’’, others 
in terms of “we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 


«ey? 
I” represents only one person. 


“We” may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 


= 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 
that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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Ypsilanti Bids for War Work 





You can’t lick business. Here’s the story of fourteen 
snall Ypsilanti manufacturers who just wouldn’t 
qiit. They combined legal, sales, contracting, engi- 
n-ering, bidding, and bonding work, then went out 
aid landed war jobs to keep their plants busy 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


iOW that priorities have made it 
impossible for them to con- 
tinue their normal production of a 
nillion-and-one peacetime items, 
what are the tens of thousands of 
small manufacturers, who in the 
past have contributed so greatly 
to the vast machine shop that is 
American industry, going to do to 


survive? 


They are going to consolidate 


their facilities and work like bea- 
vers for their own continued exist- 
ence and for that of their country, 
if the experience of several com- 
munities that have already done so 
is any criterion—and there is rea- 
son to believe that it is. 

The success of such consolida- 
tions as that at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, has already become widely 
known. But York is a city of some 
10,000 population, and it has the 

lvantage of several large com- 
unies that are able to bid for 
rime war contracts. What of the 
naller communities that lack such 
lvantages? 

Well, consider the case of Ypsi- 

uti, Michigan. Ypsilanti has a 

ypulation of only about 13,000. 

is more of a college and agri- 

ltural center than it is an indus- 
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trial one. Even the local Board of 
Commerce claims only twenty-one 
factories, employing 3,347 persons, 
with a weekly payroll of little more 
than $100,000. And, of course, 
some of those factories are only 
branches of big companies like 
Ford and American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary, while others 
might better be designated as 
shops. 

Yet the “Ypsilanti Manufac- 
turers Consolidation for Defense” 
claims to have been the first such 
officially 


and recognized by agencies of the 


organization registered 
Government, including the OPM 
and the Attorney General. 

Early last summer Ypsilanti 
manufacturers, led by the local 
Boari of Commerce, first got to- 
gether and determined to do some- 
thing other than worry about the 
situation. They had reached the 
conclusion that they were among 
the thousands of victims whose 
chief fault was their size—or lack 
of it. The OPM had bluntly ad- 
mitted that there just wasn’t time 
enough available to consider the in- 
dividual facilities of each small 
plant, and theirs were small plants. 
Some of them had tried to get into 


defense work by making small parts 
for the 
without success. They had learned 


big manufacturers, but 


by bitter experience that bidding 
for such business was disappoint- 
ing and expensive. Few, if any, were 
qualified to bid for a whole project ; 
few could even bid on a very large 
subcontract. 

But even the ocean is composed 
of little drops of water. If they 
could consolidate their facilities 
and bid collectively, they might 
get somewhere. If they didn’t, they 
would surely get nowhere, and so 
would their employees who were al- 
ready drifting away. Separately, 
they could only sit and wait and 
hope ; collectively, they had a large 
assortment of modern equipment in 
fourteen plants, a force of engi- 
neers, plenty of managerial experi- 
ence, and some 2,500 skilled work- 
men. Collectively, they could make 
any number of things that were 
urgently needed for defense. They 
could even bid for some of those 
big prime contracts. They need not 
lose their separate identity. The 
consolidation would be for pur- 
poses of obtaining work only- 
work to be shared among them 
according to their respective quali- 
fications for doing the job. 

So the Ypsilanti Manufacturers 
Consolidation for Defense was 
formed in July 1941. The member- 
ship, which is still the same, con- 
sisted of fourteen manufacturers: 

Amesbury Seat Manufacturing 
Company, auto and boat hardware. 

Central 
cast-iron parts, tools, plumbing. 

Detroit Felt 
products. 

George L. Ennen Company, auto 


Specialty Company, 


Company, felt 


stampings. 





Frye Machine Works, machine- 
driven tools. 

Harry B. Hammond Company, 
chrome and nickel plating. 

Huron Gray Iron Foundry, 
heavy castings. 

Michigan Ladder Company, lad- 
ders. 

Motor State 
pany, auto tops. 

Peninsular Paper Company, spe- 
cial cover papers. 

Sanderson Metal Parts, metal 
stampings. 

Streicher Die and Tool Com- 
pany, tools and dies. 

D. E. Thompson and Sons, 
coaster wagons and garden imple- 
ments. 

United Stove 
stoves. 

It would have been pleasant if 
the heads of all these companies 
could have taken frequent junkets 
to’ Washington, probably accom- 
panied by their respective attor- 
neys, but they refrained and em- 


Products Com- 


Company, oil 
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How Ypsile 


Adaptor Assemblies (Gun Mo::nt) 


Aluminum Crates 
Aluminum Junction Boxes 
Assemblies—Stands 


Balloon Bed Assemblies 
Bombs— 

Incendiary 

Practice 

Parts 


Boxes Ammunition—(Wood o Sted! 


Cannister Projector 
Cartridge Magazines 
Castings— 


Aluminum—Rough and Ma hinej 





(Official U.S. 
Navy Photo) 


ployed a capable man to represent 
them, instead. That man is William 
A. Paxton, who has had extensive 
experience with manufacturers and 


who talks the engineer’s language. 
Mr. Paxton was employed to di- 
rect the collective activities and to 
make the contacts, but relations 
with governmental agencies have 
led to his being recognized as execu- 
tive secretary and executive engi- 
neer. He now has an ‘associate, 
W. C. Smith. These men, it should 
be added, are not contract brokers, 
and they do not represent others 
seeking such contracts. They claim 
no political influence and they knew 
practically no one at Washington 
when they took the job. 

Actual organization of the 
group was largely directed by 
O. J. Cleary, president of the 
Ypsilanti Board of Commerce; 
Paul Ungrodt, secretary of the 
Board; and N. L. Munro, chair- 
man of the Board’s manufac- 
turers’ committee and vice presi- 
dent, Central Specialty Company. 

Having pooled their facilities 
and perfected their organization, 
the more optimistic of the members 
thought their troubles were over. 
They were all set to participate in 
the gigantic defense program. 


“Now just watch the orders pow 
in!” they thought. 

But forming such an associatior 
is one thing; getting business is 
another. The orders did not pom 
in. In fact, they still aren’t pour- 
ing in. The Consolidation has ob- 
tained a considerable volume of 
business, and it will undoubtedly 
get an even larger volume; but 
business for such bidders is only to 
be obtained “the hard way.” 

For one thing, there is the little 
matter of bonding. The Consolida- 
tion is not incorporated, hence it 
has no financial rating and cannot 
even obtain a bidder’s bond. Indi- 
vidual company-members doubtless 
are sound, but most of them are 
small and comparatively unknown. 
It was decided, therefore, that only 
the four largest firms would bid 
on prime contracts. The one quali- 
fied to do most of the work con- 
siders its own facilities. and those 
of all members and makes the bid. 
Work on a single contract may b« 
distributed among eight or ten 
firms. On the other hand, where a 
given firm is in position to do all 
the work, it may bid direct. Thus. 
the paper mill might bid alone o1 
a contract for catalog covers be 
cause none of the others is pre 
pared to do any part of such work 
Too, all members are after all th 
subcontracts they can get whethe 
individually or collectively. 

It does little good, however, t: 
go toa government agency and an- 
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yliness Men Went After Orders For: 


—Rough and Machined 
—Rough and Machined 
—Rough and Machined 
—Rough and Machined 


Photographers Developing Racks 
Plating of All Kinds 


Racks—Dish Drying 


Fingers—Mechanical 

Fixtures 

Flood Light Bases 

Fuses 

Fuse Parts 

Sheet Metal Fabrication 

Stampings—Light and Heavy for All 
Metals 

Stands Engine Storage 


‘rms, Ammunition 


nd Cores Grenades 


:—Wood and Canvas Cy Seats 
—Rigid or Folding Type : 
Assemblies (Hydraulic) Machine Guns— 
Adapters 
Mounts—30 Caliber 
Sights 
Parts 


Tangets 

Test Stands 
Trays—Wood and Steel 
Tools 


Universal Joints 


and Plotting Boards 


lips Machining of Parts 








since that such an association 

s been formed and wants some 

isiness. What can the members 

ike? What, in detail, are their 
cilities? If they have so many 
thes, drill presses, etc., what are 

e sizes and capacities of these 

achines? How many employees do 

iey have and how are they classi- 
ed? What is the floor area of each 
plant? What is its capacity as in- 
dicated by its gross sales during 
he past year? These and many 
other pertinent questions will be 
asked, and no guesswork is ac- 
cepted. The facts should be im- 
mediately available in writing; if 
they aren’t, prepare them in writ- 
ing and come back later. 

The Ypsilanti Consolidation 
prepared a list of just about every- 
thing members could think of that 
they could make. They surveyed 
each of the fourteen plants, list- 
ing all pertinent facts such as floor 
area; number, type, and capacity 
of machines of each type; and line 
in which the plant was normally en- 
gaged. They prepared a brochure 
containing all such information in 
brief, understandable form. They 
even have the most important facts 
blueprinted now. 

They did not make the common 
mistake of sending the chairman of 
a board of directors and a com- 
pany attorney to Washington. In- 
stead, they sent their brochure to 
all government buying agencies and 
to all the big contractors nearby. 
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Mr. Paxton went to Washington 
and met with the all-too-common 
experiences. He soon learned to 
find his way around, though, and 
he has been making such trips 
about every three weeks. Among 
other things, he found it desirable 
to register with the OPM, then 
write the Department of Justice, 
citing this acceptance and obtain- 
ing a ruling to the effect that the 
Consolidation would not be in con- 
flict with the anti-trust laws. 

Well, requests for bids soon be- 
gan to come in—lots of them. The 
fourteen members couldn’t always 
be rounded up quickly, so an office 
was opened for a regular meeting 
place. Then it was found that only 
a few engineers were qualified to 
study the blueprints and make esti- 
mates anyway, so an engineering 
committee was appointed. Members 
of this permanent committee are: 
C. M. Breed, of United Stove; 
Walter Gaskell, Central Specialty ; 
August Keller, Motor State Prod- 
ucts; Fred Lunt, Amesbury Seat; 
and Fred Streicher, of the company 
of the same name. 

These engineers, together with 
Mr. Paxton and Mr. Smith, go 
over the blueprints and determine 
which of the plants have the fa- 
cilities needed. They check with 
members on costs and methods, 
suggest tool changes and pro- 
cedure, and try to be helpful to 
all concerned. Not infrequently 
they discover that specifications 


can be improved or altered to ad- 
vantage; if so, they hurry the sug- 
gestion to Washington. If neces- 
sary, they have samples made up 
to accompany bids. 

But getting a notice that the 
Government is in the market for a 
certain item, or that a prime con- 
tractor is looking for subcontrac- 
tors who can produce certain parts 
is very, very different from getting 
Thousands of 
others are bidding for the same 
Furthermore, it takes 


an actual order. 
contracts. 
time to study blueprints, make in- 
quiries, prepare estimates. Not in- 
frequently at first, the Ypsilanti 
engineers didn’t work fast enough. 
It is terribly discouraging, too, to 
do all that work and have it come 
to naught. And, it is quite a come- 
down to expect orders for millions 
of pieces and have to accept a few 
potboilers, instead. 

The group 
through all that, and more. It ac- 
quired experience the hard way. In- 
stead of reciting these experiences 
in detail, though, it will be quicker 
and perhaps more helpful to pass 
on some suggestions which they 
have to offer from this experience. 


Ypsilanti went 


These are summarized from a long 
discussion with Mr. Paxton and 
Mr. Breed: 

Make sure that the whole com- 
munity, including the mayor, 
board of commerce, retail mer- 
chants’ association, labor leaders, 
and others, (Continued on page 40) 
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What Shall Be Done About 
The “Closed Shop” Issue? 


BY CHARLES E. WYZANSKI 


HAT attitude shall be taken by 

an agency dealing with labor 
disputes on the issue of union se- 
curity and the closed shop? 

The typical labor leader says 
that the union member has a right 
to refuse to work with a non-union 
member. He argues that a collec- 
tive bargain is a benefit to all who 
work under its terms, and all should 
bear the burden of paying for its 
cost. He says that a union cannot 
effectively carry through the cov- 
enants of its collective bargain un- 
less it has the right to discipline 
all the persons covered by its cov- 
enants. He urges that it is only 
when the employer shows a will- 
ingness to have a union security 
provision that the union feels cer- 
tain that the employer accepts 
collective bargaining as a perma- 
nent characteristic of his enterprise 
and the union is free to devote it- 
self to cooperating with, instead of 
struggling against, the employer. 

The typical employer says that 
his interest is only in seeing that 
his employees are good workers. He 
is concerned with their hours, 
wages and working conditions ; but 
he is not concerned with what or- 
ganizations they belong to. He in- 
tends to leave each employee free 
to do as he sees fit. He is not go- 
ing to intermeddle with them or 
their associations. He wants the 
freedom to hire and fire employees 
solely on the basis of ability, re- 
gardless of their affiliations. He 
fears that if he takes any other 
position he will not merely deny 
employees their just right to de- 
termine their own affairs, but he 
will place the union in a _ position 
where it can dictate to him how he 
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will have to manage his business. 

The question often asked is 
whether those reasons are sincere, 
or whether they serve as a cloak 
for ulterior objectives of union 
leaders and business men. One an- 
swer perhaps is that the reasons 
have been so often repeated that 
by now they are sincerely held 
whether or not they were originally. 
But, granting the sincerity of the 
statements, they perhaps do not 
tell the whole story. One does not 
need to subscribe to a universal 
economic interpretation of history 
to perceive that behind the battle 
of phrases there is a fundamental 
struggle in our economy. Unions 
want more power and a_ larger 
share in determining the conditions 
of employment, while managers be- 
lieve that the proposed changes 
will adversely affect their position, 
shareholders’ profits, and the vol- 
ume of production. 

There is a substantial body of 
public opinion that takes the view 
that since the struggle is funda- 
mental, it ought to be laid aside for 
the period of the war. Those who 
take this view refer to the last war 
when in joint conference represen- 
tatives of labor and management 
agreed that the War Labor Board 
should adopt as a principlé that it 
would not make an arbitral award 
which changed the status quo. They 
tend to overlook the fact that this 
principle was adopted as part of 
a trade in which the employers for 
the first time agreed not to dis- 
criminate against an employee be- 
‘ause of his union membership—a 
principle which was not then, but 
is now, written into law. 


The National Defense Mediation 


Board which is about to pass ot 
of existence did not have the be 
efit of any agreement such 
existed in 1917. Therefore, it ha | 
to determine for itself what att 
tude to take on this thorny que 
tion. It was agreed on all sides th: 
so far as the Board engaged i. 
mediation it was proper for it t) 
allow, and even to persuade, pa 
ties voluntarily to agree on tl 
open shop, or the closed shop, or 
union shop, or any type or union 
security. But the question on which 
public opinion and _ indeed _ the 
Board itself divided was whether, 
in a case where the parties dis 
agreed, the Board should use its 
governmental authority to make 
any recommendations on this type 
of issue. 

The Board or divisions of the 
Board did recommend the closed 
shop in one case and maintenance 
of membership in several cases. 

The closed shop case was per- 
haps unique since it involved the 
‘ase of a single employer, the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, which had theretofore refused 
to sign a uniform closed shop con 
tract which had been accepted by 
every other employer in the Pacific 
shipbuilding industry. In deciding 
in favor of a closed shop recon 
mendation, the Board purported t» 
establish no precedent as to clos« 
shops, but merely to decide th:! 
where a practice had become all bu! 
universal in a given industry in 
given area that practice should 
adopted by the single enterpri 
that had not previously adopted 

The maintenance of membersh 
provision was recommended in s« 
en out of more than one hundr 
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cases heard by the Board. Of these 
seven, perhaps the three best known 
involved the North American Avia- 
tion Company, the Western Car- 
tridge Company, and the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany. The Board, either in the text 
of its recommendations in_ these 
causes or subsequent statements to 
the press, attempted to justify its 
conclusions on the special facts of 
each of these cases. For instance, 
in the North American case it was 
thought that the union was entitled 
t) special consideration because 

e Army’s use of troops had dam- 
aved the union and it was doubtful 

hether the national union leader- 

ip could, without some guarantee 

membership, reestablish the or- 
eg inization the undermining of 
viich it had permitted in the in- 

rest of national defense. In the 

Vestern Cartridge case a main- 

t nance of membership clause was 
recommended because the conduct 
of the company during the pro- 
cvedings of the Board seemed to 
justify some prophylactic against 
union discrimination. In the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding case the Board 
had the view that the union was 
entitled to protection from the con- 
sequences of its acceptance of the 
government’s shipbuilding agree- 
ment which fixed some terms of em- 
ployment and outlawed strikes for 
two years. 

In candor, it must be admitted 
that during the summer of 1941 as 
case followed case, there was a tend- 
eney less to emphasize special 
facts and more to favor the main- 
tenance of membership provision as 
a useful compromise in many cases. 

Those who favored the tendency 
said the unions, particularly if 
they gave up the right to strike, 
were entitled to some symbol that 
the government and employers ac- 
cepted unionism as a desirable and 
inevitable part of both the war and 
the post-war economy. They ar- 
gued that a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause was not morally ob- 
Jj-ctionable. It did not force any 
caployee to join a union. It only 
went so far as to apply familiar 
P inciples of (Continued on page 88) 
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As the nation fights for its life, the harmonious relations 
of management and labor are more important than ever. 
At the root of these relations is the highly emotional 
closed shop issue. What can be done about it? Should 
close shop wrangling be adjourned for the duration, or 
should such disputes be arbitrated, and if so how? These 
are the views of one of this country’s leading authorities 
on labor relations, who has recently been appointed a 
Federal Judge by the President and whose philosophy on 
labor problems has influenced a great deal of labor legis- 
lation in our national and state capitals. This is an ex- 
cerpt from a paper read by Judge Wyzanski, member of 
the old National Defense Mediation Board, in January 


















Fitting galvanized steel sheets on lifeboat form. The right 
top edge of the sheet has been drilled and countersunk 


FROM STOVES and RANGES 





on steel track. This boat is ready for the finish riveting jo 


Lifting lifeboat from steel form with ‘‘I’’ beam and cran>» 





1. Design Better Product 





2. Sell Plant Facilities 





Globe American Corporation, stove builder for 
more than fifty years, wanted to contribute something 
to the country’s need for equipment to win the war. 

But, like so many other companies, not the largest 
in the world, no paths were beaten to its door by 
eager government officials begging them to submit 
bids. Yet that did not stop the company. Hearing of 
the Maritime Commission’s desire to standardize the 
design of cargo vessels, Globe hired competent naval 
architects to study the vessels and learn, if possible, 
where the company’s factories could be put to work. 

Soon the architects learned that there was no 
standard design for lifeboats. Nothing except mini- 
mum specifications pertaining to size, material, air 
tank capacity was available. The architects designed a 
standard boat, complete with seats, masts, oars, rud- 
der, releasing gear, red sails, food, water, signaling 
and first-aid equipment. There are four lifeboats to 
each vessel, one equipped with a built-in motor. 

The boat was designed so that it could be mass- 
produced on a production line. The first contract 
ealled for 1,248 lifeboats ; 744 are being made in the 
Indiana plant, 200 in Louisiana, 304 in New York. 
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With the design approved by the officials of the 
United States Maritime Commission, it was only 
natural that they wanted to know about the company, 
its plants, equipment, and manufacturing ability, and 
Globe American Corporation executives agreed to 
equip a sizable portion of the three plants to turn out 


lifeboats as fast as the cargo vessels were launched. 
These standard cargo vessels carry a crew of ap 
proximately sixty men. Each lifeboat has a capacity 
of thirty-one people, but it is necessary to have life- 
boats on both sides of each vessel, so that whichever 
way the ship rolls over, there are adequate lifeboats. 
Globe American agreed to turn out four boats a 
day, which means one complete boat every two hours. 
It also agreed to add other shifts so that production 
could be increased 150 per cent if necessary. This 
would provide enough lifeboat equipment for thie 
launching of nine cargo vessels per day. The boats 
are of steel, except the wooden floor boards, seats. 
masts, oars, and rudders. Although the main pla: 
is 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Coast and 2,000 milvs 
from Pacific shipyards, the Maritime Commissi: 
contracted for all boats for 312 ships. 
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.ifeboats on endless tracks. On thesecond lifeboat the hood 
ds are visible. These hoods protect against bad weather 


Four boats to a railroad car, all complete, one with a motor, 
are shown ready for shipment. They are ready for the vessel 


STEEL LIFEBOATS 





3. Plan for Mass Production 


4. Deliver on Time 





According to Alden Chester, vice president of Globe 
American, it was comparatively easy to adapt the 
company’s plants to turning out lifeboats. In the 
past most lifeboats have been made in very small 
plants, the boats mostly of wood construction, with 
only a few at a time being built. 

At Globe American every boat is moved by power 
conveyor along the production line from the time the 
keel is laid until it is loaded on the railroad cars. The 
speed of the line is set according to requirements and 
the necessary number of men employed to get the 
job done. 

While this method is new in the boat industry, it 
shows what American manufacturers can do under 
the pressure of a national emergency, and is striking 
evidence of industry’s ability to change over from 
production of one type of product to making an en- 
tirely different one when the need arises. 

It is likely that government procurement officials 
never would have thought of going to a stove and 
range factory to find a reliable source of supply for 
lifeboats. But when the plant went to the Govern- 
ment, so to speak, it was quickly utilized. 


y 
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The importance of time cannot be overemphasized 
in planning any kind of production for the war and 
for Victory. Every minute saved brings us that much 
closer to Victory. In completing plans for shipment 
of the lifeboats, Globe American took advantage of 
every possible step to save time. Four lifeboats, 
enough for one standard cargo vessel, are loaded and 
made fast for shipment in one railroad car. 

The boats are then shipped without loading delays 
to the various shipyards on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf of Mexico. When they arrive at the shipyards, 
they are installed on the vessels. Each boat comes to 
the shipyard complete and ready for immediate instal- 
lation. This shipping plan undoubtedly saves con- 
siderable time, and insures against loss, delays, or 
mix-ups in the shipyard itself. 

Readers who are interested in converting plants 
to work on war materials will probably find several 
excellent ideas in this report as well as the story which 
appeared in the December issue which told in detail 
how the Lyon Metal Products Company utilized its 
entire sales force in obtaining prime and subcontracts 
when steel became unavailable for civilian uses. 
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ICTORY 
CENTER 


ITH its usual flair for giving 

service to its customers, Mai 
shall Field and Company, Chicago 
retailer, has opened a colorful ex 
hibit of wartime activities in a room 
set aside for the purpose on the 
ninth floor of its State Street store. 
The main purpose of “Victory 
Center,” as this red, white, and blue 
exhibit is to be known, is to ac 
quaint the public with the type of 
equipment and supplies used by the 
various branches of the armed 
services and to show the activities 
of those branches. It also aims to 
answer the many questions thi 
public asks about the services and 
affliated civilian organizations 
which are participating in wartim 
work. The entire exhibit is to be 
maintained for the “duration,” but 
it is by no means to remain static. 
As the activities of the armed 
forces and civilian organizations 
change and as additional exhibi'!s 


are made available, “Victory Ce 
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ter,” too, will change accordingly. 

An exhibit showing a replica of 
a army man’s quarters and equip- 
ment, including his entire clothing 
allowance, has been set up to give 
the public an idea of how well the 
boys in the Army are clothed and 
equipped. A similar exhibit of a 
navy man’s quarters, complete even 
to sleeping hammock, has also been 
set up by the Navy Department. 
The Marine Corps has contributed 
its traveling display of four Mar- 
ine uniforms and the Coast Guard 
has furnished a completely 
equipped beach cart. 

The exhibit has a colorful back- 
ground of fine murals, which in- 
Ran- 


dolph Field and the naval air base 


cludes photographs from 
at Glenview, Illinois, showing  re- 
cruits in aerial training. 

The outstanding exhibit in Vic- 
tory Center is the huge map of the 
world which covers one entire wall 
of the large room. Armics, tanks, 
battleships, and planes dot this 
ap, showing the progress of the 
war along a_ world-wide battle 
‘ront. At the top of the map a run- 
ing news bulletin, projected on a 

reen, holds the crowd’s interest 

th the latest news flashes. 

No merchandise of any kind is 
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to be sold at “Victory Center,” but 
the public may buy all it wants of 
United States Defense 


Bonds and Stamps. A large circu- 


Savings 


lar counter has been set up in the 
center of the exhibit for this pur- 
pose, and members of a Chicago 
civic organization have donated 
their time to sell the public both 
stamps and bonds. To make the 
participation of the public more 
dramatic, each purchaser is given a 


bit of a photograph with his de- 


fense stamp. This piece he may pin 
on the wall to cover a portion of 
the sketch of a bomber, a shell, or 
a warship, according to his inclina- 
tion. Evidently this part of the 
program has found great favor 
with the public, for only a day after 
the opening of the Center, the 
bomber was nearly completed with 
the pinned up pieces of the photo- 
graph in place. The purchaser can 
really get a kick out of every dime 
he spends here. 





Management Tackles the Night 
Shift Problem sv... visrarnm 


LITTLE over two months ago 

the Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion at Hoopeston, Illinois, was op- 
erating on a normal eight-hour-a- 
day basis turning out its usual 
quota of canning equipment con- 
sisting of corn cutters, huskers, to- 
mato washers, scalders, juice ex- 
tractors — practically everything 
in the line of food canning equip- 
ment. Today, one entire depart- 
ment of this plant is working 
twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, turning out bomber 
hoists under subcontract. The de- 
partment is the machine shop, a 
highly skilled section consisting of 
about one-third of the company’s 
382 employees. 

Getting into the night shift at 
its best is not a simple proposition, 
but Food Machinery has done it 
with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of efficiency. Like most 
companies making the transition, 
it has started on a departmental 
basis. Even an all-out twenty-four- 
hour day starts this way, Those 
departments that are behind are 
started first and the others follow 
according to demand. However, an 
analysis of the transition of one 

.department is tantamount to a 
study of a whole plant in night 
and day operation. 
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The conditions under which the 
Food Machinery Corporation 
switched to the twenty-four-hour 
day were as nearly ideal as perfec- 
For 


company had 


tion would allow. several 


months the been 
working with the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship in an effort 
to build up a supply of reserve 
machinists. This accounted for an 
adequate labor supply. While the 
town of Hoopeston is small (popu- 
lation, 5,613) and the 
came to work from a radius of 


workers 


some twenty-five miles, there were 
no unions or laber organizations 
of any kind with which to deal. It 
was also unnecessary to pay a pre- 
mium to get night workers. 

With all these conditions in its 
favor, the company worked out the 
accompanying schedule. Five days 
a week the employee works but six 
hours a day, only on Saturdays or 
Sundays does he work ten hours. 
Thus he works a total of forty 
hours a week with but two hours 
of overtime. He gets paid for 
forty-one hours while he works 
forty. The six-hour shift has the 
further advantage of being short 
enough to eliminate most rest peri- 
ods and the monotony that causes 
most workers to ask for a premium 
for night work. Then again, the 
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man on the night shift stays there 
He isn’t shifted from night to day 
work at frequent intervals and 
forced to be constantly adjusting 
his living habits. 

Every two weeks he gets both 
Saturday and Sunday off, giving 
him a long enough rest period to 
take care of any household chores 
so common to farmers. Further- 
more, being off on Saturdays and 
Sundays is desired by almost all 
workers then 
visit with their friends. In this re- 


because they can 
spect it is interesting to note that 
Food 


given the choice of either working 


Machinery workers were 
their ten-hour Saturday and Sun- 
day shift straight through and 
then quitting at 4 p.m. or knock- 
ing off for one hour at lunchtin 
and quitting at 5 p.m. (See Seals. 
column They unanimously 
voted to take the hour for lunch 


so they could go home and spend 


one ) 


some time with their families. This 


seems to concur with fatigue 
studies which have shown that ten- 
hour stretches without rest are 
not efficient. On 
Food Machinery has found that 


the old-timers, working two ten- 


the other hand, 


hour shifts, turn out more work 
than youngsters plugging away at 
four six-hour shifts; but this 1s 
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LATHE OPERATORS’ WORKING SCHEDULE 


(Each Machine Works 160 Hours Out of a Possible 168) 
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probably more due to skills than 

hours. 
Before 

system of four six-hour shifts, 


installing its present 
ood Machinery was using three- 
eight-hour shifts a day. When the 
change was first made production 
dropped ; then it slowly picked up 
and has been rising ever since. 
\W. A. Bjorklund, plant superin- 
‘endent, is sure the six-hour shift, 
u his case, is superior to the old 
‘ight-hour shift: first used as an 
mergeney measure. 

Since night work has been in 
‘rogress, Food Machinery has 
ound it necessary to revise its 
hinking in several respects. It has 
ound that lighting which is ade- 
uate for occasional night work will 
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not do for steady night work. Indi- 
vidual lights on each machine have 
been the answer to this problem. 
These lights can be twisted into any 
position and are found to be supe- 
rior to fixed lights for machine 
shop work. Fluorescent lights are 
used mainly for assembly opera- 
tions. 

Room temperatures are main- 
tained at 75° 
seem to work better in a warm at- 


because machinists 


mosphere. Lathe hands, around oil 
much of the time, suffer if the 
temperature drops and they are 
forced to handle cold oil. The cost 
of niaintaining this higher tem- 
perature has been more than off- 
set by the increase in production. 
As a matter of fact, in most fac- 


tories where hands must be used 
much of the time, the 75 tem- 
perature has been found to be the 
most efficient. 

Food Ma- 
chinery’s ideal environment is that 
of the Chicago plant of Revere 


Contrasted with 


Copper and Brass, Inc., that em- 
ploys some 1,500. This company 
works some of its departments six 
days a week, twenty-four hours a 
day. While the company pays a 
5 per cent premium for night work, 
few of the workers prefer to work 
at night ; and older workers, insist- 
ing on their seniority standings, 
usually demand day work. None- 
theless, the company leaves the 
decision up to the worker. 

Three eight-hour shifts are al- 
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anagement Tackles the Night 
hift Problem sv: vesrnm 


LITTLE over two months ago 

the Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion at Hoopeston, Illinois, was op- 
erating on a normal eight-hour-a- 
day basis turning out its usual 
quota of canning equipment con- 
sisting of corn cutters, huskers, to- 
mato washers, scalders, juice ex- 
tractors — practically everything 
in the line of food canning equip- 
ment. Today, one entire depart- 
ment of this plant is working 
twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, turning out bomber 
hoists under subcontract. The de- 
partment is the machine shop, a 
highly skilled section consisting of 
about one-third of the company’s 
382 employees. 

Getting into the night shift at 
its best is not a simple proposition, 
but Food Machinery has done it 
with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of efficiency. Like most 
companies making the transition, 
it has started on a departmental 
basis. Even an all-out twenty-four- 
hour day starts this way, Those 
departments that are behind are 
started first and the others follow 
according to demand. However, an 
analysis of the transition of one 
- department is tantamount to a 
study of a whole plant in night 
and day operation. 
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The conditions under which the 
Food Machinery Corporation 
switched to the twenty-four-hour 
day were as nearly ideal as perfec- 
For 
months the company had_ been 
working with the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship in an effort 


tion would allow. several 


to build up a supply of reserve 
machinists. This accounted for an 
adequate labor supply. While the 
town of Hoopeston is small (popu- 
5,613) and the 
work from a 


lation, workers 


came to radius of 
some twenty-five miles, there were 
no unions or laber organizations 
of any kind with which to deal. It 
was also unnecessary to pay a pre- 
mium to get night workers. 

With all these conditions in its 
favor, the company worked out the 
accompanying schedule. Five days 
a week the employee works but six 
hours a day, only on Saturdays or 
Sundays does he work ten hours. 
Thus he works a total of forty 
hours a week with but two hours 
of overtime. He gets paid for 
forty-one hours while he works 
forty. The six-hour shift has the 
further advantage of being short 
enough to eliminate most rest peri- 
ods and the monotony that causes 
most workers to ask for a premium 
for night work. Then again, the 
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man on the night shift stays the: 
He isn’t shifted from night to day 
work at frequent intervals and 
forced to be constantly adjusting 
his living habits. 

Every two weeks he gets both 
Saturday and Sunday off, giving 
him a long enough rest period to 
take care of any household chores 
so common to farmers. Further- 
more, being off on Saturdays and 
Sundays is desired by almost all 
they can then 
visit with their friends. In this re- 


workers because 
spect it is interesting to note that 
Food 
given the choice of either working 
their ten-hour Saturday and Sun- 


Machinery workers were 


day shift straight through and 
then quitting at 4 p.m. or knock- 
ing off for one hour at lunchtime 
and quitting at 5 p.m. (See Seals, 
column one). They unanimously 
voted to take the hour for lunch 
so they could go home and spend 
some time with their families. This 
seems to concur with fatigue 
studies which have shown that ten- 
hour stretches without rest are 
not efficient. On 


Food Machinery has found that 


the other hand, 


the old-timers, working two ten- 
hour shifts, turn out more work 
than youngsters plugging away at 
four six-hour shifts; but this is 
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LATHE OPERATORS’ WORKING SCHEDULE 


(Each Machine Works 160 Hours Out of a Possible 168) 
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probably more due to skills than 

hours. 
Before 

system 


installing its present 
shifts, 
was using three- 
eight-hour shifts a day. When the 
change was first made production 
dropped; then it slowly picked up 
and has been rising ever since. 
W. A. Bjorklund, plant superin- 
‘endent, is sure the six-hour shift, 


of four six-hour 


Food Machinery 


in his case, is superior to the old 
‘ight-hour shift: first used as an 
mergency measure. 

Since night work has been in 
rogress, Food Machinery has 
und it necessary to revise its 
inking in several respects. It has 
und that lighting which is ade- 
iate for occasional night work will 
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not do for steady night work. Indi- 
vidual lights on each machine have 
been the answer to this problem. 
These lights can be twisted into any 
position and are found to be supe- 
rior to fixed lights for machine 
shop work. Fluorescent lights are 
used mainly for assembly opera- 
tions. 

Room temperatures are main- 
tained at 75° because machinists 
seem to work better in a warm at- 
mosphere. Lathe hands, around oil 
much of the time, suffer if the 
temperature drops and they are 
forced to handle cold oil. The cost 
of maintaining this higher tem- 
perature has been more than off- 
set by the increase in production. 
As a matter of fact, in most fac- 


tories where hands must be used 
the 


perature has been found to be the 


much of time, the 75  tem- 
most efficient. 
Food Ma- 


chinery’s ideal environment is that 


Contrasted with 
of the Chicago plant of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., that em- 
ploys some 1,500. This company 
works some of its departments six 
days a week, twenty-four hours a 
day. While the company pays a 
5 per cent premium for night work, 
few of the workers prefer to work 
at night ; and older workers, insist- 
ing on their seniority standings, 
usually demand day work. None- 
the the 
decision up to the worker. 


theless, company leaves 
Three eight-hour shifts are al- 
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ternated once in every two weeks, 
and in six weeks the worker will 
work all hours around the clock. 
The union will not permit Sunday 
work without paying doubletime 
which, according to present con- 
tracts, is prohibitive. This picture 
may be changed, at the publie’s ex- 
pense, if the government goes on a 
cost-plus basis for war work. 

Dr. J. H. Chivers, head of the 
medical staff for Crane Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of plumbing 
employing over 18,000, points out 
that accidents may increase with a 
change-over to night work. The 
cause is not the night work, but the 
change in living habits. “Older and 
better 
night workers as a rule than young- 


more mature men make 
sters (eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
olds ),”’ “The 


youngsters are anxious to go to 


says Dr. Chivers. 
parties and do things along with 
their daytime friends. In general, 
we have found they don’t get 
enough sleep. Contrary to popular 
belief, people of more mature years 
‘an stand the change better ; prob- 
ably because they are more inter- 
ested in their jobs.” 

Dr. Chivers suggests that com- 
panies changing to night work an- 
ticipate a program for first aid 
with any increase in personnel. “A 
man injured at 11 p.m. does not 
want to wait until 8 a.m. the next 
morning for first aid,” he bluntly 
declares. 
notify their insurance company of 
any change-over to night work, so 


“All companies should 


a night doctor can be hired.” 
From the foregoing it is easy to 
see that much of the practice in 
effect concerning night work is 
contradictory. Some organizations 
shifts week, 
others rotate them. Some 
have floating or “fill-in” shifts that 
work any time at all just so it isn’t 
over forty hours. Others put young 
men on night work when facts ap- 


rotate their every 


never 


parently show older men are more 
efficient. And to make the confusion 
even worse, the Wage and Hours 
Division of the Department of 
Labor has worked out several 168- 
hour week schedules. All of them are 
supposed to be good. 


Obviously enough, an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to one factory 
may not work for another, but it is 
also obvious that night work must 
have certain factors in common to 
all manufacturers. For instance, 
the practice of paying workers 
time and one-half or doubletime for 
working on Sundays and holidays 
has been a loud complaint of most 
industrialists. Labor leaders, on 
the other hand, still stand firmly 
against work on Sundays and 
holidays. 

At present, Washington shows 
no inclination to repeal or relax 
the rules covering the forty-hour 
week. Victor A. Olander, president 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor, 
says, “We are short on skills not 
men.” He insists that we must train 
more men and continue to regard 
overtime as a penalty price for in- 
efficiency. Just who is inefficient, he 
doesn’t say. Perhaps it’s the gov- 
ernment for not declaring war soon 
enough; it might be the people for 
not foreseeing the danger soon 
enough; or it might be the manu- 
facturer who didn’t have enough 
foresight to start on contracts he 
didn’t have for parts of airplanes 
that had not yet been designed. 

Mr. Olander wisely observes that 
overtime pay may make up for ris- 
ing prices and eliminate wage in- 
creases. He insists that forty hours 
a week is enough for any man. “It’s 
like buying a horse and working 
him too much. Eventually he’ll fold 
up and die on you unless you give 
him a chance to rest.” During the 
first World War the Link Belt 
Company dropped its third shift 
and found it did as well with two 
shifts. The company had reached a 
point of highest efficiency, and no 
amount of pushing would help. 

Of the many factors concerning 
night work, one of the most im- 
portant appears to have been over- 
looked by industrial engineers. 
That factor is the human factor. 
Dr. N. Kleitman, professor of 
physiology at the University of 
Chicago, has spent the last twenty 
years studying human cycles of 
wakefulness and sleep. He says 
that workers who have spent most 


of their lives at day work are liable 
to show great inefficiency if they 
are forced to work at night, par- 
ticularly if they are put on a fre- 
quently rotating shift. He suggests 
that changes from day to nig)tt 
work be gradual and that shi'ts 
never be rotated on a weekly bas's, 

“Once in several months is enous) 
to change a shift instead of on 
in several days;” says Dr. Klei'- 
man. “All workers will still have «1 
equal share of work at unusu | 
hours, but at the same time thc \ 
will be given a chance to ada, 
themselves to a given work-meal 
recreation-sleep routine.” 

As a word of warning, Colon: | 
Donald Armstrong, executive o 
ficer for the Chicago ordnance di: 
trict, “No manufacture 
should assume the seven-day, 
twenty-four-hour-a-day week wit! 


Savs: 


out our consent.” For instance, 1 
the manufacture of tanks, produc 
tion must be so synchronized that 
all component parts reach the as 
sembly lines at the proper time in 
the proper quantities. It does no 
good to have 500 transmissions on 
hand with only 100 tanks to us 
them. 

A Wisconsin glove manufacturer. 
when recently ordered on a twenty 
four-hour-a-day basis, was forced 
to refuse because of an existing 
state law which prohibits the work 
ing of women in Wisconsin at night 
Obviously, if the government ex 
pects women to take the place ot 
men in factories, this law will have 
to be repealed along with other 
similar nuisance laws on the books 
of other states. 

In summary, it might be said 
that if you are ordered to go on 
the night shift, do so as soon as 


possible. Pay premiums and over 


time if you must, but stretch ever) 
effort to keep production rolling. 
because, chances are, many of to 
day’s night shift problems will b 
ironed out before very long. Tr) 
to use a schedule of short hours 
like that of the Food Machiner\ 
Corporation, and wherever possibl: 
avoid rotating shifts. Use olde 
men if you can and start trainin; 
women. 
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Automobiles and Motor Trucks 
2. Tires and Rubber Supplies 


1. 
3. Office Machines and Equipment 
4. Supplies, Paper, Boxes, Cartons 


Save boxes? Sort waste paper? Reclaim oil? Switch tires? Some executives sniff at 
these ideas, but the big, rich companies never overlook an opportunity to salvage 
waste and to increase profits by intelligent conservation. Here is a portfolio of ideas 
and methods used by sound companies to help win the war by eliminating waste 
and releasing critical materials for all-out effort which means Victory for America 
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PULL NAILS CAREFULLY to save every board in wooden 
boxes. Many good boxes are damaged by careless opening 


SPLICE WIRES, after carefully cutting wires in opening 
all wire-bound boxes. After splicing they can be re-used 


10-Step Plan to Stop Waste 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company did not wait for 
war to start its conservation program, but for those 
who have neglected it, here are facts which will help 
every company conserve supplies of paper, cartons, boxes 





BY HERBERT E. FLEMING 


NYONE who has seen packing 
boxes and cartons going up in 
smoke from a bonfire in an alley 
back of a store, a warehouse, or a 
factory will do well to consider the 
ways in which Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company saves such 
wooden boxes and paper cartons. 
This famous wholesale hardware 
house, shipping 80,000 packages 
‘a week from its one distributing 
plant, a huge structure in Chicago 
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on the north bank of the Chicago 
River east of Michigan Avenue, has 
developed methods of such conser- 
vation to a high degree. Today 
when everyone is straining to save 
everything possible toward Victory, 
it will pay the management of any 
company, large or small, to see 
what it can adapt from the Hib- 
bard practices, many of which are 
inter-related. Here are ten of 
these methods: 


(1) Reshipping in original pack- 
ages, even though they show the 
original suppliers’ names. 

(2) Opening incoming packages 
carefully, in the broken-package 
departments, so as to save not only 
merchandise but whole boxes and 
cartons. 

(3) Re-using complete  un- 
packed boxes, crates, and cartons, 
with or without the original vend- 
or’s name. 

(4) Saving parts of broken 
boxes and crates and using them 
in making new crates and boxes. 

(5) Using chutes for handling 
boxes and cartons to be saved, also 
waste paper to be sold and rubbish 
to be burned. 

(6) Buying overruns of various 
manufacturers’ cartons for use 
without blacking out their names. 

(7) Saving mercliandise not 
only by careful unpacking but by 
careful packing, with shredded pa- 
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TO REPAIR SHOP, at end of this spiral chute, go all boxes 
which need repairs before they are ready to be re-used 


per as the packing “hay” or filler. 

(8) Baling waste paper, includ- 
ing parts of broken cartons and 
paper from office wastebaskets and 
washrooms, and selling the bales. 

(9) Separating higher quality 
paper for sale when office files of 
correspondence, orders, and other 
records are cleaned out. 

(10) Selling miscellaneous metal 
scrap to the junk man. 

F. F. Threadgold, vice president 
in charge of operations and a com- 
pany director, who goes from floor 
to floor giving guidance to fore- 
men, had an important part in de- 
veloping these practices. He was 
prepared for this by his experi- 
ences with the company from his 
start in 1910 up to 1926, when it 
moved into the present plant and 
he was made general superintend- 
ent. After his first two years as an 
order clerk, a checker in the pack- 
ing room, and supervisor of the 
receiving department, he had four- 
een years on the packing floor, 
trst as assistant and then as the 
me in charge. And in 1916 Mr. 
“hreadgold started buying boxes 
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and cartons, a duty which he 
handles personally today. 

“Hibbard Hardware” sells over 
60,000 articles of merchandise, the 
main classes being builders’ hard- 
ware, mechanics’ tools, garden 
tools, housewares, home furnish- 
ings, sporting goods, stoves, elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, paints, and harness. About 
85 per cent of the shipments are 
made in the packages in which the 
goods have been received at the 
Hibbard plant. This is a basic 
economy. It is fostered by the re- 
duction which has taken place in 
the number of units in a package: 
Game traps, formerly 30 dozen in 
a barrel, now 1 dozen in a carton; 
roller skates, formerly 100 pairs, 
now 12; wash boilers, formerly 3 
in a crate, now 1 in a carton. This 
use of comparatively small original 
packages gets the goods, for exam- 
ple, enamelware, to the customer 
with a minimum of breakage. 

In most cases the box or carton 
thus reshipped bears the name, 
trade-mark, and advertising of the 
manufacturer. Mr. Threadgold re- 


(Atwell Photos) 


F. F. THREADGOLD, vice president, stops to watch the 


power baler, a potent force in the conservation program 


marked that there is no occasion 
for any false pride which would 
prevent that practice. 

“It is in the broken-package 
merchandise, amounting in our case 
to 15 per cent of the packages we 
ship, that there is the greatest op- 
portunity to save,” said Mr. 
Threadgold. “We can save most 
by re-using the packing boxes, 
wooden crates, and the paper car- 
tons in which we receive hammers 
and nails and a great variety of 
items. Our packing is so varied that 
if we don’t re-use an unpacked box 
or carton on one order we can use 
it on the next.” 

For this, however, the first con- 
sideration is to have every incom- 
ing box, crate, or carton of the 
broken-package lines opened care- 
fully. The nail-pullers on the third 
and fourth floors where this class 
of merchandise is received and 
stored are cautioned to be careful 
at the sacrifice of speed in opening 
packages. This is to save not only 
the merchandise but also the boxes, 
crates, and cartons. 

Occasionally when Mr. Thread- 
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gold finds a box-openecr pounding 
away carelessly, for instance, 
breaking boards in a box 24 by 18 
by 12 inches in dimensions, he will 
say: “How much do you think that 
box is worth?” If the answer is, 
“Well, I don’t know,” he tells the 
worker its money value—in this 
case 50 cents. The common lack of 
appreciation of the value of boxes 
and cartons manifested in various 
ways by employees may be due to 
alley bonfires they have seen. 

In repacking boxes and cartons 
and shipping them out, with the 
Hibbard shipping labels pasted on 
them, there is, as in the reshipment 
of original packages, no effort to 
cover up the names of the previous 
users of the boxes. So with a re- 
used box a typical hardware dealer 
would receive, for example, a 
package containing nothing harder 
than sponges but bearing on the 
outside the name and trade-mark 
of a manufacturer of horseshoe 
nails. The thrift involved, com- 
mendable at all times, certainly 
rises to the level of patriotism now. 

But it is not always possible in 
opening wooden boxes and crates to 
keep from breaking some of the 
boards or in opening cartons to 
keep from tearing them. The Hib- 
bard practice is to save the pieces 
of cartons as waste paper and to 
save as many complete boards as 
possible for use in making new 
boxes and crates. 

For the convenient handling of 
the boxes, crates, boards, and car- 
tons to be re-used, there is a large 
spiral chute from the fourth and 
third floors to the salvage room 
adjoining the packing room on the 
second floor of the Hibbard plant. 

At a bench near its base there is 
a box-maker with a combination 
tool, hammer, and pliers, busy put- 
ting unpacked boxes in shape for 
repacking. A feature of his activity 
is the salvaging of wire-bound 
boxes, which have been opened by 
cutting the wires along one edge. 
This workman saves them by at- 
taching to each wire on the open 
top of the box a wire splice about 
8 inches long. By means of such 
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splices these boxes can be sealed as 
securely as when they first came in. 

A mountain of cartons to be re- 
used and a similar pile of boxes 
ready for the packers rise toward 
the ceiling of this salvage room. 
They bear the names of manufac- 
turers of almost every conceivable 
kind of hardware from cartridges 
to stovepipe. 

While this salvaging of wooden 
boxes and crates renders it vir- 
tually unnecessary for Hibbard to 
buy lumber, that is not the case 
with the cartons. The company sets 
up some new cartons, those for 
packing long pieces like golf clubs, 
guns, and saws. But for the most 
part Mr. Threadgold buys over- 
run and misfit cartons made for 
various manufacturers. 

“One of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for saving is in buying such 
overrun, misfit, and discontinued- 
line cartons that have been made 
for manufacturers,” said Mr. 
Threadgold. “Because of war de- 
mands for cartons for shipping 
munitions they are hard to get. 
Prices are up 50 to 75 per cent 
from what they were a year ago. 
But these overrun, misfit, and 
abandoned cartons, of perfect 
quality as cartons, can be bought 
at bargain prices, from three 
sources: Makers, intended users, 
and box and carton brokers. And 
there is no objection by customers 
to receiving hardware in candy 
and shortening cartons.” 

To salvage the shredded paper 
in opened packages, there is a 
chute leading down to the “hay 
room” on the packing floor. Al- 
though Hibbard uses shredded pa- 
per for packing, the packers’ 
equipment includes “hay boxes” on 
rollers; these terms having sur- 
vived from the days when real hay 
was used in packing. 

For assembling waste paper from 
the work of 800 employees, 400 on 
the top floor, the thirteenth, and 
400 plant employees on the floors 
below, there is a chute, open at each 
floor, extending from the top to the 
first. Into it go all kinds of waste 
paper, including broken cartons. 


This all comes out in a box on a 
truck in front of a baling press, 
which makes 500-pound bales. 

“We don’t sort this paper for 
baling from day to day,” said Mr. 
Threadgold. “The cost of labor 
for sorting would eat up all tie 
saving that could be obtained fro 
higher prices for some of it.” 

There is one exception. The p 
per salvaged from the annu | 
clean-out of office files is baled se 
arately, to get the higher pric 
In selling the baled paper the was 
paper market is watched carefull. 

Notwithstanding all the for 
going methods of saving, there is 
residue of rubbish to be burne: 
For this there is a chute from tl 
thirteenth floor to the boiler roon 

Finally, while not much misce! 
laneous metal scrap comes from wu 
packing and packing at the Hil 
bard establishment, what does ap 
pear, such as broken stove parts. 
is sold to the junk man. This hold 
true also as to the metal fron 
scrapped catalog cuts. 

Since Mr. Threadgold’s experi 
ences in this sort of thrift begar 
when Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlet: 
and Company was much smallei 
than it is today, he was asked for 
pointers for middle- and small- 
sized concerns. 

“The first thing is to handk 
packages so carefully that you sell 
everything you buy and so cut 
down waste in the merchandise it 
self,” he replied. “Open packages 
carefully, and in making shipments 
use plenty of packing. Careful 
opening also conserves boxes, 
crates, and cartons. 

“Almost any concern, except 
some manufacturers, can re-usé 
boxes, crates, and cartons in which 
it receives goods. Any concern can 
buy overrun new cartons from 
brokers. As to baling waste pape: 
for sale, there are not only the big 
motor-driven presses but smal 
hand presses. Incidentally, we sel 
them. The paper stock market wil 
absorb all waste paper that is of 
fered, especially now. And for mis 
cellaneous metal scrap, the jun 
man will always show up.” 
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“They tell me tanks are 


important machines, 


too!” 


“My prarr Boarp seems to think Uncle Sam distracting zeros appearing on the answer dial. 
could get along without me in the Army — but unless they're part of the actual answer — so I 
it- that doesn’t mean I’m out of the defense picture! can read off answers a lot faster, with less chance 
es Not as long as speed in industry is important. of incorrect reading. (That's another exclusive 


anyway! Comptometer feature!) 


28, “This Model M Comptometer isn’t exactly a “Sorry I don’t have time to tell you about 
10-ton tank — but it sure puts the ‘blitz’ on figure streamlined Comptometer methods, too — here 


work, and it’s mighty important to my company comes another batch of rush figure work!” 


+) [— in helping to ‘keep ’em flying’! . ° . 


“So I feel like I’m doing my part. Because To learn how Comptometer machines and methods 
handle “more figure work in less time at lower cost,” 
= our management has to have accurate figures, and 


telephone your local Comptometer Co. representative 


ig have ” ast. y “xperience thz , ; ; a : 
e ’em fast. And I know from experience that . or, if you prefer, write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
no adding-caleulating machine can turn ’em out 1724 N. Paulina St.. Chicago. Ill. 


like the Comptometer. As for operating accuracy 


f - every key stroke I make has to be passed by 
he Comptometer’s exclusive Keystroke-Censor. C 9 a, a T 0 of = T 7 a 
which means operating confidence and top operat- aac. v. 5. PAT. OFF 

ng speed! On this machine. too. there are no ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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WHY CARS WEAR OUT T00 SOON 


BLUE EXHAUST SMOKE indicates poor combustion 
which may be caused by worn piston rings, cylinder 
walls, pistons, a poor grade of gasoline, clogged carbu- 
retor jets, a jammed automatic choke, worn spark 
plugs, points, weak coil and condenser, or “‘leaky”’ 
ignition wires. 


UNEVEN STOPS indicate your brakes need attention. 
Causes: Worn brake lining, out-of-round drums, poor 
adjustment, lack of brake fluid, or grease on drums. 


“PING”: The rumbling or clattering noise heard when 
you accelerate very rapidly is a natural thing if not 
too loud. The “‘ping’’ should just be audible. If too 
loud, it indicates poor timing (spark advanced too 
far), fouled spark plugs, too much carbon in motor, 


damaged cooling system, or a poor grade of gasoline. 


MOTOR TOO COLD OR TOO HOT: The average motor 
car is constructed to operate between 120° and 190° F. 
Watch your temperature gauge. If your motor runs 
too cold it may mean a damaged thermostat or you 
need a winter radiator shield. Continued operation of 
a cold motor causes sludge. Motor too hot indicates 
possibility of a clogged cooling system, worn fan belt, 
fan belt too loose, thermostat jammed shut, winter 


radiator shield in position during warm weather, 
damaged water pump, or hose connections leaking. 


UNNATURAL NOISES usually indicate trouble. A 
whirring sound from the rear of the car indicates dif- 
ferential trouble. Wheezy noises give warning of punc- 
tured mufflers or leaky manifolds. Sharp noises on 
hitting bumps indicate shock absorber trouble. 


SLOW STARTING AND UNEVEN RUNNING: Modern 
motor cars are built to start on a three-quarters turn, 
hot or cold weather. Slow starting is a sure sign of 
trouble. It may mean a weak battery, coil, or con- 
denser, ‘‘leaky’’ ignition wires, fouled spark plugs, 
worn or unadjusted points, dirty carburetor, poor 
grade of gas, and leaky valves. 


BLACK OIL indicates the presence of sludge caused 
by water condensation in oil. Change oil more often 
and have oil filter examined. 


UNEVEN GETAWAY may mean a slipping clutch. 
Check by stopping car, applying emergency brake, 
engaging third gear, rapidly racing motor and engag- 
ing clutch. If motor continues to run, you probably 
need a new clutch. 








More Miles for Old Cars 





If automobiles were cared for like locomotives they 
would last twenty-five years. Perhaps we won’t have to 
drive our old cars that long, but with severe limits on 
all new car sales, it may be worth while to pass this 
story on to all salesmen and other employees who drive 





_— to almost any fleet service 
manager and he will tell you the 
most important thing in keeping 
his trucks, buses, or cars in tip- 
top running shape is a carefully 
organized system of preventive 
maintenance ; and, more than likely, 
he’ll quote the old proverb: “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” That axiom has 
served these men before the war and 
it serves them now. 

Large cartage companies fre- 
quently run their trucks 75,000 
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miles a year and 300,000 miles 
before they are sent to the junk 
heap. The motor may run the en- 
tire distance without a major over- 
haul, and the whole unit may wear 
out at once if the maintenance 
program has been carefully worked 
out. 

While the small fleet owner us- 
ing from two to ten cars does not 
have the facilities the large fleet 
owner has, he can profit by the ex- 
perience of his big brother. Sales- 
men, too, will find fleet service 


methods profitable to follow. How- 
ever, since the small operator is 
not a technician, we have worked 
out a system that is both easy to 
follow and economical : 

Every 5,000 miles: There is an 
old saying among service men that 
99 per cent of the trouble to be 
found in an auto motor is electri- 
cal. This may be an exaggeration, 
but large fleet owners clean and 
space distributor points every 
5,000 miles. Spark plugs are clean- 
ed and gapped, the timing checked, 
and the entire electrical system 
thoroughly inspected. You should 
insist upon having your distribu 
tor points, spark plugs, and tim 
ing checked at this point. 

Every 10,000 miles: The moto: 
should be tuned—the tappets ad 
justed, timing checked, and the en 
tire electrical system inspected 
Economy dictates that spar 
plugs be replaced, the brakes ad 
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justed, the front wheel bearings 
repacked with grease, and the car- 
buretor cleaned. Necessary or not, 
these things should be done. 

From here on the service problem 
depends largely upon the driver 
and the conditions under which the 
car is handled. For example, if 
your car is used in the city for 
many short runs that entail num- 
erous starts and stops, you may 
find it necessary to have the car- 
bo» removed and the valves ground 
at 20,000 miles. On the other hand, 

vg, steady, country driving may 

in a valve grind once every 

000 miles. By carefully main- 
aning your electrical system you 

| increase the interval between 

ve grinds. 

\uto manufacturers offer a 
recular maintenance program if 
you wish to use it. The usual pro- 
cedure is to check your car at 
1,000- and 5,000-mile intervals. 

{t 25,000 miles or after two 
years: If you have religiously 
maintained your car up to this 
point, there is little need to regard 
this period as any different than 
any of the others. But, as a pre- 
caution, you should replace all 
rubber connections such as fan 
belts, hose, heater connections, 
ete. Body bolts should be tightened 
and the body cleaned, dents re- 
moved, and waxed. 

In general: If you operate a 
fleet of salesmen’s cars or trucks, 
you should assign one driver to 
each car and let no one else drive 
it if possible. The driver will then 
feel his responsibility more keenly 
and have more incentive to take 
care of his car. Large fleet oper- 
ators have long followed this pro- 
cedure with success. 

Few car owners or drivers ever 
bother to read the instruction 
ook that comes with their car. 

here is a wealth of good infor- 

‘tion in this book, the knowledge 

which would help any driver 
volong the life of his car. One 

y to get this information in cir- 
‘\lation is to send each driver a 
lvily or weekly bulletin covering a 

tion of the (Continued on page 44) 
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(Motor Service Magazine Photos) 
Cooling system deposits caused by failure to have the cooling system flushed 
out annually can cause overheating that will score pistons and waste oil 


Change crankcase oil every 2,000 miles—every 500 with lots of start and 
stop driving in cold weather—otherwise sludge deposits like these result 


The white spot shown on second piston from right is carbon burned white by 
high temperature of fast operation—steady cross country driving, for example 
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Just HOW important are typewriters these With billions of extra dollars for war War today is more and 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed materials going into circulation, accounts more a matter of engineer 
and in operation before a new working force receivable and accounts payable grow ing and engineering lives 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs on figures. ..on the kind 
hard at work on contracts for urgently week after week. Bills and orders mul- of calculati that the Un 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- tiply. And so do all the jobs that make derwood Sundstrand Add 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with accountants thankful for Underwood ing-Figuring Machine pro 
the constantly quickening industrial tempo, Elliott Fisher Accounting l 


Underwood Elliott Fisher— pp 
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t's a War of Machines 
Ml kinds of Nachines 





Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over 


It would be utterly unthinkable to attempt to make war 
machines without the aid of business machines. 


Office workers without typewriters, without accounting ma- 
chines, without adding and figuring machines, are at just as 
much of a disadvantage as foot soldiers facing tanks. 
Lucky for us we are so well equipped! 
The United States has more Underwood Typewriters in daily 
use than all the typewriters in the rest of the world put together. 
The United States has more accounting machines in daily use 
than all the accounting machines in all the rest of the world 
put together. 


The United States has more adding machines in daily use than 
all the adding machines in the rest of the world put together. 


In the war of machines this is one of the points where this coun- 
try STARTS with an advantage. 


munitions plants spring up in open 


ries, Day and night shifts operat. UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
thousands of workers who must be : — [wv ; _ > ” 
promptly and accurately. In these One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
ther organizations, Underwood Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
trand Payroll Machines are do- 
heir bit toward making our vast : , 
in production possible. Cpe + +s Sr ey re ee 


peeds the Nation’s Victory! 


Use Underwood Elliott Fisher supplies for t p office machine 
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Just one corner of the payroll department of the Chrysler-operated Detroit Tank Arsenal. It shows the demands made 
by Victory contractors on time- and labor-saving modern office equipment and machines in handling paper work quickly 


More Life for Office Machines 





With the Army, Navy, Government and Victory con- 
tractors taking most of the output of the office machine 
industry, it becomes necessary to conserve office equip- 
ment. Much ofit has morelife than suspected, and with 
ample supplies of parts the service departments of most 
manufacturers can keep your old machines running 





BY FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS 


T IS no secret that some office 

machines are difficult to obtain 
today. The tremendous needs of 
the primary war industries have all 
but cleaned out the supply of many 
office machines. Army, Navy, and 
Marine officials point out that the 
use of modern office machines in the 
armed services releases thousands 
of soldiers for combat duty who 
would, otherwise, be engaged in 
office work. 

During the first World War 
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many great defense industries, the 
building of cantonments and ship- 
yards were slowed considerably be- 
cause in some cases the office work 
could not keep ahead of the plant 
and factory operations. Today, 
with modern, fast, multiple-pur- 
pose, automatic machines, the 
paper work proceeds as fast or 
faster than plant and factory 
work. 

Because of the tremendous im- 
portance of office machinery in our 


entire war program, it may be 
necessary for some companies to 
go without needed new machines. 
While it may be an inconvenience 
to do without the fastest, most 
modern equipment for a time, every 
business man will be glad to exer- 
cise patience in the procurement of 
new office machines when he knows 
that these machines are writing 
specifications, figuring, recording. 
and speeding the war program. 
Some new office machines are 
scarce. Typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, dictating and billing ma- 
chines are scarce, and most manu- 
facturers prefer that offices seek 
ing new equipment have the old 
machines rebuilt so that machines 
on hand may be available for de 
fense industries if needed. Whik 
orders for typewriters, dictating 
machines, billing machines, and 
adding machines are being ac 
cepted by manufacturers for civil 
ian delivery, preference is being 
given to the War and Navy D« 
partments and industries now i 
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production on defense contracts. A 
promised delivery cannot be made 
to civilian users on these machines. 

Addressing machines and multi- 
graphing equipment may be had 
on reasonable delivery dates at the 
present time, there being an in- 
crease in production of these items. 
Addressing machines are being de- 
ivered about the same as ten years 
ago, and there seems to be no delay 
in serving civilian requests. 

“here is no shortage of repair 
and replacement parts for office 
m:chines, nor is a shortage likely 
to occur soon, because the govern- 
mnt officials recognize the vital 
coitribution of office machines to 
th. Victory program. While this 
is the reassuring picture in the 
of ce machine field today, office 
m:.nagers may well take advantage 
of present conditions and take 
nevessary steps to conserve present 
equipment and protect against any 
possible future shortage. 

Many machines are now idle in 
ofices for want of repairs. They 
mey not be the latest models but 
they can be made serviceable and 
do the work designed for them as 
eliciently as ever. Some machines 
out of use so long they have been 
almost forgotten may be recondi- 
tioned to give emergency service. 

A recent inventory of idle office 
equipment in the office of a paper 
mill brought to light three adding 
machines, seven typewriters, and 
two dictating machines that had 
not been used for two years or 
more. All were models over ten 
years old. Since immediate equip- 
ment was necessary and the paper 
mill could not claim a “preferred 
priority” to assure prompt de- 
livery of new models, the idle ma- 
chines were reconditioned and re- 
turned to work. 

“T called the service department 
of the manufacturer’s local sales 
office,” the office manager said, 
commenting on the reconditioned 
niachines, “and had the job done 
by the people who made the ma- 
chines. It has been our experience 
that it does not pay to risk calling 
a one-horse repair shop where all 
cessary parts may not be stock- 
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ed and where needed parts might 
be substituted by parts removed 
from another worn-out machine.” 

As a result, the overhauled ma- 
chines are good enough to use. 

Factory service men are skilled 
mechanics trained for many months 
in home office shops before being 
assigned to adjusting and repair- 
ing users’ equipment and are fully 
qualified to do the work entrusted 
to them. Often they make three 
estimates on the work to be done. 
One estimate is for “essential” re- 
pairs, another for “advisable” re- 
pairs, such as reconditioning and 
replacing worn parts, and the third 
for “optional” repairs. These may 
be submitted in writing. Other 
service men may give an estimate 
upon the repairs necessary to im- 
mediate performance, but may 
recommend others to assure users 
of new machine performance from 
old equipment. 

Where contracts which provide 
regular inspection by service men 
are in effect, the machines are kept 
at top performance without let up. 
Not only are they given many 
months of additional life by these 
contracts, but emergency calls are 
eliminated and the machines are 
kept in daily use. Service men not 
infrequently perform another serv 
ice for users. When new, inexperi- 
enced operators are hired for these 
machines, the service man may be 
called upon to give these operators 
simple instructions and explain 
unfamiliar points. 

While all offices do not have idle 
equipment on the premises, there 
are a great many with equipment 
in disuse which can be salvaged. 

A few weeks ago the manager of 
a department in a mail order com- 
pany found it necessary to add two 





Regular monthly service and inspec- 
tions such as this (Dictaphone) servic- 
ing in offices of W. A. Alexander and 
Company keep machines in good re- 
pair but some manufacturers are suf- 
fering from loss of skilled men to the 
armed services increasing the diffi- 
culty of servicing office machines 


dictating machines to his office. 
Since he was unable to get delivery 
from the manufacturer, he went 
into a storeroom where disabled, 
old machines were kept and found 
two old-type dictators. These ma- 
chines were fifteen years old or 
more, and he was doubtful about 
getting parts when he phoned the 
manufacturer’s branch office. He 
was told the machines could be 
readily reconditioned, and he or- 
dered the job done. 

When they came back to his 
office, he tested them himself and 
found them so satisfactory that, 
out of curiosity, he looked up the 
record and discovered, to his sur- 
prise, they had been consigned to 
the storeroom because there had 
been too much vibration in the 
motors. 


Perhaps no machine lowers costs 
more than does a dictating ma- 
chine. It cuts down time executives 
waste dictating to stenographers 
and enables the stenographer to de- 
vote a full day to typing letters 
in place of the old way of a half 






























day typing and a half day taking 
dictation. But it can be a “pain- 
in-the-neck” if something goes 
wrong with the dictating machine. 

Revolving parts of the gover- 
nor may be out of line or loose 
and set up a vibration, or the 
motor is noisy and unsteady due 
to a dirty commutator, or the belt 
is tight and stops the motor. May- 
be the feed adjusting screw loosens 
so that the carriage won’t start 
promptly and the recorder will re- 
peat, 
who, becoming impatient, pushes 
it aside and gets a new machine. 

It is no secret that dictating 


exasperating the executive 


machines have motors and moving 
parts which wear down and need 
replacement and the expert atten- 


tion of trained service men. Before 
consigning any dictating machine 
to the junk heap, it might be worth 
while having the manufacturer’s 
service man give it a complete in- 
spection to determine its possible 
usefulness. 

Have him inspect the wiring, fill 
motor grease cups, examine the 
commutator, adjust brushes and 
springs, check belt adjustments, 
test the armature shaft, oil gov- 
ernor felts, try the motor and 
governor for vibration, test the 
mandrel speed and set controls, 
and turn his attention to the 
switch mechanism before inspecting 
clutch for topping and _ striking 
bottom. The mandrel and the man- 
drel brake shoes should be com- 


‘ Burning waste paper never was good business, but today it is inexcusable 
when the nation needs every pound of waste. This photograph made in January 
1942 shows that some business men do not understand the need for saving 
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pletely tested, carriage feeds and 
feed nuts checked, and back and 
forward spacing looked into, with 
an inspection of terminals and nia- 
chine base completing the job. 
Then have him list worn or def: c- 
tive parts and give an estimate on 
the cost of the repairs. 

This job done now will put your 
machines in serviceable conditi.n 
and they will be ready for ay 
emergency. Should labor conditio ‘s 
divert skilled service mechanics 0 
defense industries later on, it w |! 
be difficult to get repairs and 1 - 
conditioning done. 

Although most manufacturers « f 
typewriters are in a position 0 
make all parts replacements d 
manded of them, some will not i 
clude new platens in their estimates, 
and at least one manufacturer s 
parts inventory was so low r 
cently that typewriter dealers wee 
notified that parts for this con 
pany’s product would no longer be 
available. Mainsprings for another 
company’s typewriter are reported 
unavailable. 

The 
platens manufactured with “crude” 
rubber discontinued, but platens 


government has order« d 


just as efficient and serviceable may 
be made of “reclaimed” rubber. 
There is no shortage of platens at 
this time, and there is not likely to 
be a shortage unless present fac- 
tory outputs are gravely dis- 
turbed. It is expected, with produc- 
tion of platens using reclaimed rub- 
ber already under way, that the 
confusion about this will clear up. 

Platens may be resurfaced, when 
reconditioning is done by the type- 
writer manufacturer, and be re- 
stored to good condition and new 
life without replacement, however, 
One service man pointed out that 
most typewriters do not need new 
platens and can operate for extra 
years without need of new platens 


if present ones are resurfaced. 
Most manufacturers of typ«- 


writers, however, have full inve 
tories of all parts likely to ne: 
replacement and can rebuild or 1 
condition old typewriters and 1 
turn them (Continued on page : 
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Saving enough 
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-GUARDSMA 


“STEEL-SAVER” FILES 


oe: SHARP STAB of war focuses the will and power 
of America on one word: VICTORY! We'll all make 
sacrifices, cheerfully, enthusiastically. But, through the 
ingenuity of Remington Rand researchers and designers, 
you need not sacrifice the steel files’ efficiency. 


The GUARDSMAN — “Steel-Saver” File — is constructed 
of wood— 3-ply and 5-ply. It looks like a steel file and 
for durability, ease of operation, attractiveness, in all 
essential features, it is the equal of best grade steel files. 
And it costs no more! 


The GUARDSMAN — “Steel-Saver” File — has been de- 
signed for addition to existing steel file batteries — four 
drawer heights, letter or legal size. Standard finish is 
olive green— baked on! Walnut or mahogany grainings 
are applied identically as on steel. The exteriors can’t 
chip or crack. Hardware and drawer-pulls are a new, 
beautiful metal-like, strong plastic. 


GUARDSMAN drawers operate on a new type of ball 
bearing extension slides. Less effort is required to open 
or close these drawers than on any other file! Locking 
devices, to prevent snooping, can be installed. 


Filing cabinets are essential to American VICTORY! You 
can’t operate without them! Here then is the ideal solu- 
tion to conserving steel and increasing the efficiency of 
our all-out war drive. 


Write today for a free, fully illustrated catalog, that de- * The overwhelming, overnight popularity of the GUARDS- 
scribes construction, design, operating advantages and MAN—“‘Steel-Saver’’ File—hbas caused the step-up, many 


clerical efficiencies of the new GUARDSMAN— “Steel- fold, of our original production plans, releasing multi- 
Saver” File. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. millions of pounds of steel for defense industries! 


REMINGTON RAND oo: 
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When Can We Make 
Own Rubber? 


In two years we may have ample supplies of synthetic 
rubber. Until then we must “‘stretch’’ present stocks, 
conserve what we have, and curtail uses. Here are many 
suggestions to help save rubber during the emergency 


BY FRED BARTON 


ES, there are lots of used tires 
in the U.S.A. and there is a 
‘ capacity for the production of 
about 300,000 tons of reclaimed 
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rubber a year, it is figured. “Re- 
claim” is important in such things 
as steam hose, where it amazingly 
outlasts even new rubber, and a cer- 


(Borvig Photo) 


tain per cent can be used in the 
tread of lower quality tires. 

The reason you probably won’t 
see civilian tires made from re- 
claim is that reclaim is now a part 
of the rubber stockpile and may be 
required for military uses. 

“How about retreading?” mo- 
torists ask. Retreading is fine, if 
you can get it. If your casings 
haven’t been broken down by riding 
over bad bumps or up and down 
curbstones or by being driven un- 
der-inflated, they will probably 
stand recapping or 
Lots of people have suddenly dis- 
covered this—so many, in fart, 


retreading. 
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(Akron Beacon-J ournal Photo) 


Never guess about inflation. Over-inflation and under- 
iflation are both ever-present enemies to long tire wear 


(Akron Beacon-Journal Photo) 


Wheel aligrment is another important factor in saving tire 
wear. Although this man uses crude tools, he has right idea 


that retreading shops at the mo- 
ment are badly swamped. The gov- 
ernment has rationed “camelback,” 
which is the uncured tire tread 
supplied for retreading purposes. 
“How about new sources of rub- 
ber?” There are some, and most of 
them can be expanded—given 
proper encouragement and time. 
But until now about 97 per cent of 
the world’s supply of rubber has 
ome from the Far East. It takes 
ix to seven years to bring a new 
rubber tree into efficient produc- 
ion, even if you have the land 
leared, have plenty of cheap la- 
ior, and plenty of tested seed. 
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Guayule, a small shrub which 
grows in Mexico and lately in 
Southern California, is now receiv- 
ing attention. Guayule will indeed 
yield rubber, and small quantities 
are already being produced. 

Based on present information of 
all sources of rubber available to 
this country, the best, the surest, 
the most advantageous, and the one 
least likely to interruption from 
war is the making of synthetic 
rubber. 

Tires, made from synthetic rub- 
ber were used by the Germans as 
far back as the first World War. 


These ersatz tires were mainly 


(Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company Photo) 


Have tires checked and repaired frequently. Attending to 
asmall bruise or cut prevents blow-outs and increases wear 


(B. F.. Goodrich Company Photo) 


Mechanical rubber, hose, and otherequipment suffer much 
needless abuse in many plants. Teach people to save rubber 


solid tires and even so had to be 
jacked up at night or they would 
flatten out at the bottom. But the 
process was improved and discov- 
eries were made on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Rubber is a colloid of 
known formula, and years of re- 
search by chemists of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company and other firms 
brought out some timely facts and 
found ways of taking such raw 
materials as crude petroleum and 
rearranging the molecules to get 
rubber. 

On June 5, 1940, President John 
L. Collyer, of the B. F. Goodrich 


Company, announced that his com- 
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12 WAYS TO SAVE YOUR TIRES 


Maintain recommended or rated air 
®" pressure at all times. 


A tire may lose several pounds of pres- 

=" sure immediately after it is put on the 

rim. Have it checked a few miles down the 
road. 


Do not run a tire constantly on the same 

" wheel. Shift your tires from wheel to 

wheel for even wear. Include your spare tire 
in this changing program. 


Do not rely on the generally accepted 

® theory that it is all right to run old tires 

on back wheels, because a rear tire blow-out 

is supposed to be less dangerous than one in 

front. A rear tire blow-out is every bit as 
dangerous as one in front. 


Don’t go around corners at high speeds. 
® It wears tires faster than anything else. 


Except to prevent an accident, do not 
® slam on the brakes. The most gradual 


Have your wheel alignment checked oc- 
=" casionally, rear as well as front. 


Look over your tires personally from 
=" time to time. 


Do not drive too fast on hot, dry roads. 

® In extremely hot weather on dry roads, 

high speeds heat the tires and hasten de- 
terioration. 


l Start up gently, do not spin your 
® wheels. 


i Do not bump into curbs or run over 
" them. Tires have not yet been per- 
fected that will permit this kind of abuse 
without injury. 


l If your car begins to steer queerly, slow 

® down, pull off the road, and inspect 
all four tires carefully. Often this action 
comes when a tire is preparing to blow. 
Inspection may prevent accidents. 


B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 








braking possible is best for tires. 








pany was ready to market tires in 
which a new synthetic made from 
petroleum and developed in the 
company’s laboratories was used. 
Other American tire makers had 
built a few experimental tires, but 
this was the first tire offered the 
American public containing syn- 
thetic rubber in proportions of 
more than 50 per cent. The ma- 
terial was called “Liberty Rubber,” 
or “Ameripol.” B. F. Goodrich 
also makes special oil-and-acid 
resisting types of Ameripol, and 
likewise an entirely different ma- 
terial named “Koroseal,” developed 
from limestone, coke, and salt, but 
which is waterproof and, when 
used as insulation for electric 
wires, is superior to rubber for cer- 
tain uses because it will not sup- 
port flame. B. F. Goodrich’s full 
capacity of Koroseal is now going 
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into goods for our armed services. 

Called before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Mr. Coll- 
yer told the story of Ameripol. In 
1939 he stated tht total produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber in this 
country was a mere 1,750 tons. 
No one company could afford to 
erect plants to build synthetic rub- 
ber to make goods sold in a com- 
petitive market because the manu- 
factured cost of Ameripol. in small 
lots was then about 60 cents a 
pound—and crude rubber from the 
Far East was available at about 
20 cents a pound. But Mr. Collyer 
urged that the government spon- 
sor pilot plants and stated that an 
economic unit for the production 
of synthetic rubber was 100 tons a 
day. 

So, in 1941 the government ap- 


propriated funds to erect four 


plants, each with an _ estimated 
capacity of 10,000 tons annually. 
These plants are now under con 
struction with completion sched 
uled for this year. They will be 
useful for perfecting methods and 
training personnel. 

Rubber history is being written 
rapidly just now. On Monday. 
January 12, Secretary of Com 
merce, Jesse Jones, announced th« 
government’s expansion plans fo 
building synthetic rubber plants 
capable of producing an estimated 
400,000 tons of rubber a year 
Work will start immediately. Pro 
duction according to Mr. Jones 
should start in eighteen months. 

It should be explained, however. 
that those actually in the rubbe: 
business do not expect that much, 
if any, synthetic rubber will | 
available for (Continued on page / 
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(Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Company Photo) 


OFFICE MACHINES ARE WAR MACHINES 


tories, pavrolls, production records, cost accounts, 


N A long assembly line somewhere in America 
Bridgeport, Detroit, or perhaps Syracuse—a 

keen-evyed workman is completing a typewriter. On 
it will be written the terms of surrender which will be 
signed by saddened representatives of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

In Chicago or Cleveland another workman is pack- 
ing up a duplicating machine which will turn out pro- 
duction sheets for planes that will bomb Tokio and 
Berlin and Rome, while in another plant in Chicago, 
Tonawanda, Detroit, or Oakland calculating ma- 
chines are being produced which will complete the cal- 
culations that will result in more enemy ships plung- 
ing to the bottom of the ocean. 

Yes, the office equipment industry is helping to win 
the war. Before a tank can even begin to be assem- 
bled, before a plane gets off the drawing boards, be- 
fore a gun, a ship, a shoe, or a soldier’s cap can be 
produced, office machines must do their work. That’s 
why some shortages of vital office equipment must be 
expected. Victory production has first call on the 
American manufacturers’ output of indispertsable 
ofice machines — machines which start the great 
American production machine rolling. 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts, inven- 
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work orders, instructions, bulletins, the maze of gov- 
ernment reports required—all these come rolling off 
American office machinery faster than ever before. 
Without the modern multiple purpose, automatic, 
electrically-powered office machines of today, thou- 
sands of workers now engaged in direct production and 
now in the armed forces would be tied up wielding 
pens and pencils. 

So well have modernized office machines done their 
jobs that we are inclined to overlook their importance 

remember no troops move today, no ships sail, no 
planes fly until office machinery has released the infor- 
mation, the orders, the instructions. That’s why busi- 
ness is glad to step aside and let the Army, the Navy, 
the Government, and the defense plants have first call 
on our miracle-working office machines of today. 

Remember this, Mr. Business Man: When you can- 
not buy a new office machine you may be releasing a 
machine for the armed forces or for the army behind 
the lines in the shops and factories which will release 
several workers for our vital Victory effort. There 
are men who are carrying guns today who would be 
tied up doing paper work in the Army were it not 
E.W. 


for modern office machines. 
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What Shall Be Done About the “Closed Shop” Issue? 


(Continued from page 13) 


agency: An employee who joined a 
union authorized the union leader 
as his agent to make, subject to 
ratification by the majority, the 
usual type of collective bargaining 
contract, and among usual types 
was a maintenance of membership 
contract. 

Those who opposed the tendency 
alleged that the Board was making 
a fundamental change in public 
They thought no 
change should be made in a crisis, 


policy. such 
and in any event should be made 
only by Congress. They thought 
that the character of the change 
was greater than the Board ap- 
preciated. They said that the re- 
striction on the right of the em- 
ployee to withdraw from the union 
and maintain his job often was a 
serious moral limitation and played 
into the hands of racketeers, men 
with political ambitions, and irre- 
sponsible union leaders. They ar- 
gued that in practice, a union 
maintenance clause soon brought 
about a strictly union shop and 
that in the intervening period shop 
discipline was broken and produc- 
tion was adversely affected. 

The debate was carried on with 
vigor, particularly after, in the 
early fall of 1941, the United 
States Steel Corporation’s subsid- 
iary, Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, refused to ac- 
cept the Board’s recommendation 
of a maintenance of membership 
result of the 
strike which followed, lost until the 
other day the right to run its yard 
at Kearney. 

But the debate reached its 
climax not on the question of a 
maintenance of membership clause 
but on the demand made by the 
United Mine Workers for a union 
shop clause in captive mines. That 
problem was complicated by special 
facts. The question at stake was 
‘whether a coal miner should be re- 
quired to join a union which on its 


clause, and, as a 
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record had shown irresponsibility 
by calling strikes in a great emer- 
gency; which had collected large 
sums for political purposes and 
activities havjng no relation to coal 
mining ; whi was prepared to 
exercise a complete unregulated la- 
bor monopoly throughout the 
whole of the coal industry; and 
which on the record showed no 
need to have a union shop to pre- 
serve its existence. In denying the 
union’s demand for a union shop, 
the Board was governed to a large 
extent by these special facts. How- 
ever, it undoubtedly was also af- 
fected by other general facts. Fur- 
ther reflection, greater experience, 
increased strikes, and criticism in 
the press and on the floor of Con- 
gress had made some members of 
the Board change the views they 
had entertained at the time the 
Bethlehem and the Kearney cases 
were decided. It was not absurd, 








On letterheads, in advertising, on 
labels, stickers, and poster panels, 
‘‘Remember Pearl Harbor’’ was re- 
peated again and again. It was the 
theme of many a radio broadcast, and 
some of the government departments 
used the phrase on all releases. This is 
a reproduction of a timely label pro- 
duced soon after Pearl Harbor by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 


therefore, for the CIO to char 
that the Board had shifted grou: 
and that it was less likely t! 

maintenance of membership 
union shop clauses would thy 


Howe, 


the matter was by no means ck 


after be recommended. 
even to an informed observer. 

The withdrawal of the CIO me 
bers of the Board, the reversal 
the Board by the special tribu: 
created by the President as! 
headed by John Steelman, 
bombing of Pearl Harbor, and | 
Management-Labor conference 
Washington in December co 
bined to bring to an end the stru 
gles of the National Defens 
Mediation Board. But there : 
mains the union security issue and 
the problem of how it should he 
handled, especially in the light of 
recent experience. 

The position of the unions is 
that each case which does not yield 
to mediation should go to arbitra- 
tion to be decided on its merits. The 
position of the employers is that 
where mediation fails, the status 
guo should be maintained. Out- 
siders have suggested various com- 
promises. One proposes that tli 
union shop should be awarded 
when a certain percentage of the 
employees have joined the union. 
Another suggests that the union 
shop should be awarded when the 
union is willing to accept public 
registration of its constitution, by- 
laws, and list of officers ; regulation 
of its conditions of admission and 
expulsion and of its dues and as- 
sessments; and standards for con- 
ducting elections. A third invites 
consideration of an agreement for 
the war period on a maintenance of 
membership formula with provi- 
sions for withdrawal from tlie 
union on certain specified condi- 
tions. A fourth inquires whether t/e 
device of the preferential shop 
could not be further explored as a 
modus vivendi for the war. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


again to full production capacity. 
However, the uncertainty the in- 
dustry now faces should be a cau- 
tion to users of typewriters to con- 
serve present equipment and have 
ail idle machines repaired or re- 
hnilt and made ready for use. 
Many times a good cleaning is 
all a typewriter needs. 
In the manufacture of adding 
ichines and other office machines, 


iny skills are required and many 
ecision tools are used in machin- 


g parts. These tools and _ skills 
so are needed in the manufacture 
essential war items. 

Months ago all office machine 
adding machine, 





anufacturers 


billing machine, typewriter, dic- 
tating machine, addressing and 
nultigraphing machine makers— 
turned parts of their large fac- 
tories over to defense production. 
They maintained production, up to 
certain limits, on new office. ma- 
chines and operated to the full 
limit upon replacement parts. It 
is not unlikely, should the needs of 
our armed forces require it, that 
they will go “all out” for defense. 

“There has been no shutdown. 
We are still making some equip- 
ment and will continue to make a 
full quota of parts,” a spokesman 
for one large company said, “but 
new machines are scarce and we 
prefer that civilian users have 
their present equipment recondi- 
tioned and repaired rather than 
buy new machines. Most of the add- 
ing machines now in use are giving 
good service, and those that are 
old and a little worn may be re- 
stored for additional service by a 
complete overhauling.” 

Frequently adding 
machines are discarded because 
they do not adapt themselves to the 
user’s bookkeeping system as well 


serviceable 


as other models. 

An insurance office manager, 
finding it necessary to put five 
additional adding machines to 
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More Life for Office Machines 


work in his office and discovering 
he was unable to obtain the new 
twelve-bank models he thought 
necessary, turned to machines that 
had been considered unsuitable for 
the office system a few years ago. 
With a slight change in method, 
these unused machines were readily 
adapted to his office needs. 

It is 


adopt new methods to use older 


not often necessary to 
model adding machines, however. 


Most 


additional work must be done with- 


machines will do whatever 
out changing methods. A small ma- 
chine may not be able to carry as 
big a total or perform duties the 
larger models perform, but it will 
serve the purpose. 

Adding machine service men are 
often qualified to suggest practi- 
cal methods of adapting older 
models to present office systems and 


to recommend uses for which the 






intended. 


old machines were not 
Being schooled in locating mechani- 
cal trouble, these men constantly 


seck 


quainted 


its causes and are soon ac- 


with many accounting 
procedures. This knowledge, com- 
bined with their acquired knowl- 
edge of method and procedure, fre- 
quently results in  worth-while 
ideas, and it is sometimes advisable 
to discuss the old machines with 
service men first, before making 
radical changes in methods. 

The future, in the manufacture 
of office machines, seems so uncer- 
tain and clouded that no definite 
course may be clearly charted. 
Conserving present machines and 
making replacements and repairs 
now, however, appear to be the 
better way out for everyone. Cer- 
tainly this is not the time to go 
blithely 


everything will be all right. 


unprepared, _ believing 








This is but one of seventy-eight emergency cabinets installed near the roofs of 
commercial buildings owned and operated by Consolidated Edison System in 
New York City. Employees have been trained in the use of the equipment 
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Ypsilanti Bids for War Work 


(Continued from page 11) 


is united in support of the plan. 

Have a regular meeting place 
and mailing address. 

Appoint an engineering com- 
mittee and see that it functions. 

Make a complete survey of all 
member plants, listing floor area, 
number of tools of each kind, size 
of machines, number of employees 
(skilled, 


skilled), regular products, normal 


semi-skilled, and un- 


volume, and physical asset value. 
Prepare it in concise form for each 
plan, with totals for all plants. 

Appoint a contact man who is 
thoroughly practical and can talk 
intelligently with engineers. 

Go to the nearest government 
offices, 


present your case. There you will 


including ordnance, and 


likely be furnished prepared forms 
to be filled out and forwarded to 
Washington. You should also ob- 
tain many pointers on procedure. 
The OPM is being reorganized at 
the time this is written, but there 
will be something in its place if 
your local OPM office is changed. 
Go there and get all the help you 
can. You'll need it, and that is 
what the office is for. Among other 
things, it will give you a list of 
procurement offices for you to con- 
tact. The Navy, Air Corps, and 
perhaps the Army probably will 
send men to inspect your facilities. 
The Government is crying for your 
help, but it doesn’t have time to do 
the job for you. Be prepared. 

Don’t forget the prime contrac- 
tors near you. They likely are 
looking for subcontractors. 

Take what you can get! It is 
useless to sit down and wait for big 
orders to drop in your lap. They 
won’t. If you went to a big manu- 
facturer with a proposal to furnish 
him certain parts or do certain 
work for him, he likely would give 
a small order—if any—at first. 
. Then, if you handled that satisfac- 
torily, he probably would give you 
a larger order. Dealing with the 
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Government is no different. Prove 
that you can do a little job, get 
yourself known, and bigger things 
will then open up. One Ypsilanti 
manufacturer took an 
amounting to $8.00 to prove that 
he could do the work. Then he got 
an order for $8,000. Another took 
an order for seventy pieces that 
cost $180 each. He has since re- 
ceived three orders for large quan- 
tities. Still another has an order 
for $2,500 worth of an item daily 


This order 


order 


until further notice. 
likely will be increased. 

Some of the orders obtained by 
the Ypsilanti group have been for 
such items as machining and/or as- 
sembling numerous gun parts, vari- 
ous bomb parts, folding steel cots, 
testing stands and repair stands, 
aluminum and bronze castings, 
catalog cover paper and numerous 
other aircraft 


paper products, 


parts, cast-iron plugs, and other 
‘astings, machine bases, wood and 
metal boxes, tools, dies, and fix- 
tures of many kinds. Two prime 
contracts of major importance are 
practically assured but cannot be 
mentioned. 

It is not unlikely that other 
small plants in your territory will 
come to you and Offer their facili- 
ties when you become known. About 
fifteen such plants are cooperating 





Where to Find 
Skilled Labor 


How one small city, short 
of skilled men, conducted 
a survey which revealed 
many needed men at work 
in unskilled jobs. March 
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with the Ypsilanti group. Some of 
them have equipment that was 
badly needed, too. They are \ ot 
members of the Consolidation | ut 
work with the group as_ sube«n- 
tractors. Such a plant might have 
only one screw machine, but if you 
have none, you may be very gid 
to have that plant do some wok 
for you. In fact, you might not 

able to bid on some jobs without 

Get your bids in quickly. If y 
don’t, others will. You may ha 
only three days in which to prepa 
a bid, but the engineering co 
mittee might as well learn soon .s 
late that it must do the job, evin 
if it has to work all night. 

Figure closely, but not too 
closely. You must allow for the 
cost of inspection and, where sev- 
eral plants work on one part, for 
the extra cost of handling. 

Remember that government spec- 
ifications are close and rigid. No 
allowances are made on tolerances, 
and the inspector is not permitted 
to change them. If the specifica- 
tions read “.001,” they mean just 
that and .002 won’t do. If your 
work doesn’t measure up, you'll 
just get it back. 

Your contact man will likely 
have to make frequent trips to 
Washington. There he will find 
many parasites who claim to know 
just the men he should see, to have 
influence in high places, and to be 
able to obtain all manner of con- 
tracts—-for an exorbitant _per- 
centage or an outrageous fee. 
Nearly all of them are worthless, 
and you don’t require such assist- 
ance, anyway. 

If the reader hasn’t already in 
ferred from all this that there is 
nothing easy about this plan, he 
may take the word of those who 
have tried it. There isn’t. On the 
other hand, the Ypsilanti group ‘> 
convinced it is the only present 
solution of the small manufactu 
ers’ problem and their communitie: 
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Edison’s 
Birthday to 
Be Celebrated 


HE ninety-fifth birthday of 


‘Thomas Alva Edison, a man who 
has made incalculable contributions 
to the world of business, will be 
cel-brated throughout the United 
Sites, Wednesday, February 11. 

Mach year, Edison’s birthday re- 
ceives more and more attention as 

ple are reminded that he gave 

not only the electric light, 
mograph, and motion pictures, 

also a multitude of other inven- 
ns—most of them of inestimable 
ue to the world of business. Few 
ple realize that the genius of 
homas Edison is responsible for 

Mimeograph machine ; the Uni- 

vsal stock ticker; the Universal 
otor; the Ediphone business dic- 
tation machine (an invention that 


sprang from his phonograph) ; the 


carbon microphone; several sys- 
tens of multiplex telegraphy; the 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage bat- 
tery; the first thermionic tube, 
forerunner of our modern radio 
tube ; and even the “talkies”! 
Edison’s greatest invention was 
the development of a commercially 
practical dynamo and the develop- 
ment of a system whereby this elec- 
tricity could be distributed to all 
parts of a community, bringing 
light, heat, and power to millions 
of homes and factories today. 
The list of Edison contributions 
is staggering. All electric appli- 
ances, of course, owe their very 
existence to his generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity. He in- 
vented waxed paper; gummed 
paper now used for sealing pack- 
ages; the safety lamp cap for 
liners; the magnetic ore separa- 
r. He discovered “the Edison ef- 
‘t” and “etheric force,” the fun- 
mental principles upon which 
modern radio tubes and radio are 
based! He took out more than 
1.150 invention patents! 
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How can a stamp 


make your m 


A meter stamp does! . . . it’s 
printed on the envelope by the 
Postage Meter, the machine that 
stamps and seals mail faster than 
any man, gets it out of your 


office earlier . . . Gets it out of 


the postoffice faster, too, because 
metered mail is already post- 
marked and cancelled ...needn’t 
wait in the postoffice for facing, 
cancelling, postmarking .. . can 
make earlier trains and planes. 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 


Meter is saving motions and man 


hours these days in thousands of 


offices—and thousands of post- 


offices increasing the effi- 


ail move faster? 


ciency of both government and 
business! 

The Postage Meter usually 
saves postage; is worth several 
times its cost in convenience 
alone ... never runs out of stamp 
denominations, eliminates all 
unsanitary licking and sticking; 
seals envelopes at the same time 
it prints postage; does its own 
accounting; and protects postage 
from waste, loss and theft. It’s 
invaluable today in thousands of 
offices, large and small. 

Ask our nearest branch for a 
demonstration—now! Or write 


Stamford direct. 


Pitney-Bowes postaGe METER CO. 


ES iar 
% 03: 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1822 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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When Can We Make Our Own Rubber? 


(Continued from page 36) 


civilian needs for some time. You 
can’t land a bomber without tires, 
and these tires are huge, costly, and 
made of the very best rubber. 
You can’t put a son or nephew in 
a fast-moving tank without rubber 
tocushion the jolts and jars ; other- 
wise he’d be broken and crushed. 
There are hundreds of other uses 
for rubber in Army and Navy 
work—more than fifty other es- 
sential rubberized articles on a mil- 
itary plane alone. 

The Army and Navy come first. 
Army trucks and planes will get 
their tires first, and civilian cars 
and trucks can wait. This is war. 

Producing 400,000 long tons of 
rubber a year by the middle or end 
of 1943 will be a modern industrial 
miracle. The government says this 
can be done and it will be done. 

And yet, eighteen months is a 
long time to wait. The British and 
Dutch may be applying the 
scorched earth policy to any rub- 
ber plantations they are forced to 
surrender—and a rubber tree is 
quickly killed if you circle the bark 
once with a sharp knife. If the Japs 
are later driven out of any un- 
scorched rubber plantations they 
will undoubtedly sabotage the 
trees before they leave. 

What then can this country, 
itching to make itself the world’s 
arsenal for democracy and need- 
ing vital materials of war for pure 
self-defense, do for rubber now? 

Look back to June 5, 1940, for 
your answer. At that time the B. F. 
Goodrich president called attention 
to three or four things: That the 
automobile industry employed di- 
rectly or indirectly one-seventh of 
the manpower of our country ; that 
rubber was far more essential than 
many people believed in keeping the 
wheels of the nation rolling; that 
an unsafe proportion—97 per cent 
—of our rubber needs was being 
supplied by the Far East; and 
that, though we all hoped our sup- 


ply lines would never be inter- 
rupted, caution advised the build- 
ing up of a stockpile of about one 
year’s normal needs. 

Tires and tubes formerly ac- 
counted for about 75 per cent of 
this country’s rubber needs. The 
remaining 25 per cent is split 
among some 32,000 items of rub- 
ber—everything ranging from rub- 
ber washers for plumbing fixtures 
to huge conveyor belts, from rub- 
ber weatherstripping for electric 


refrigerators to huge rubber 


springs for trolley cars. Many of 


these items have already been cur- 
tailed to conserve rubber. Other 
items may be restricted by govern- 
ment order before long. Those hun- 
dreds of thousands of tanks and 
bombers announced by Command- 
er-in-Chief Roosevelt will demand 
vast quantities of rubber—and will 
come ahead of all civilian needs. 
What then can the civilian mo- 
torist do? He can exert resource- 
fulness and good sportsmanship to 
reduce his motoring to the mini- 
mum, doubling up with neighbors, 
walking where possible, and other- 
wise stretching the mileage repre- 
sented by his present tires. 
Further, he can begin to take 
reasonable care of his tires. This 
means more than’ just parking the 
car where it will be protected 
against tire thieves. Taking care of 
tires goes beyond this. The methods 
are not spectacular or new. The 
B. F. Company and 
other tire makers have been urging 
these rules for years. Maintain uni- 
form pressure and the stated pres- 
sure; check tires once a week; re- 
pair small cuts promptly; don’t 
bump into curbs; don’t make jack- 
rabbit starts; don’t grind to a 
quick stop; don’t skid or go fast 
around corners; and rotate your 
tires every 5,000 miles from wheel 
to wheel to equalize the wear. 
Readers of AMERICAN BusINEss 
can render a national service if 


Goodrich 


they pass along to their friends ¢}, 
message that tires last far lonver 
if you follow these simple ruis, 
among which one of the most jn- 
portant is don’t drive so fast. 
Specifically, Mr. Collyer mad. a 
speech last month to a group of 
fellow citizens in Akron, Ohio. ile 
that most 
drive at speeds of fifty miles on 
hour or better whenever possil 
Frequently this is absurd, for ‘n- 
stance, when a car speeds up 
tween stop lights and then has ‘o 
slam to a quick stop. If all mot: r- 
ists would drive more slowly much 


mentioned motorists 


; 


saving could be effected. If tie 
100,868 motorists in Akron and 
Summit County would hold to a 
maximum speed of thirty-five miles 
an hour, that would save approxi- 
mately 220 tons of rubber now be- 
ing ground out by high speeis 
every year. That tonnage would 
build about 30,000 average tires, 
with a current retail value of near- 
ly $600,000—meaning that motor- 
ists of Akron, Ohio, alone can save 
about $50,000 a month in rubber 
merely by driving slower. 

The saving in gasoline, Mr. Coll- 
yer figures, by such voluntary re- 
duction in speed would be even 
greater, possibly between $150,000 
and $200,000 a month for Akron 
motorists alone. Figure the possi- 
ble saving for the 32,000,000 cars 
and trucks throughout the country 
and you arrive at a huge sum. As 
taxes grow greater, Mr. Collyer 
suggests, such savings are going to 
seem wise and attractive. 

The time to start conserving 
rubber is here and now. No one 
knows when tire makers will be able 
or permitted to offer for sale any- 
thing like as good a tire as you 
now carry on your wheels. 

Readers of American BusIness 
will be wondering, “How about of- 
fice equipment, such as typewriter 
platens, chair cushions, erasers, 
rubber bands, and so on?” 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Chair cushions can be made from | 
reclaimed rubber instead of the 
sponge rubber or rubber 
(made from rubber latex) you have 
grown used to. Or perhaps there 
just won’t be any rubber cushions. 

The tonnage of rubber used in 


foam 


such things as typewriter keys is| 
not large, but such items may be 
considered nonessential when the 
Army needs new thousands of sur- 
geon’s rubber gloves. Gadgets made 
from rubber probably will disap- 
pear from the market. 

irasers may be hard to get. 
Think twice and write it once. 

itubber bands will probably dis- 
appear when the present supply is 
ex! austed. 

Rubber heels will probably still 
be obtainable, but colors will be 
oui. There may also be fewer styles 
and sizes. 

Golf balls 


made largely of rubber 


and other articles 
will be 
scarcer and higher. Bicycle tires 
are not being rationed at the mo- | 
ment this is written (January 15), | 
but Leon Henderson hints broadly 
that future bike tires will be about 
90 per cent reclaimed rubber. 

As for rubber typewriter and 
adding machine platens, and also 
rubber ink rollers for printing 
presses, your guess is as good as 
the next man’s. The safe rule is to 
make your present equipment last. 

Common sense suggests you keep 
typewriters covered when not in 
use, and otherwise protect the rub- 
ber platen from sunlight and air. 
Keep any rubber away from gaso- 
line or oil or vasoline, all of which 
solvenize rubber and make it rot. 
Wipe off the platen now and then 
with aleohol and wipe dry. 

The rubber articles used around 
the home are likewise going to be 
precious. So drain your lawn hose 
after use and unkink it before put- 
ting it away. Don’t hang any rub- 
ber hose or tubing over a nail as 
this strains it and causes a break. 
Don’t place extension cords where 
they will be chafed or walked on. 

Rubber footwear will last longer 
if it is washed clean of mud and 
dried before being put away. Rub- | 
br deteriorates under prolonged | 
wetness. 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 

i. “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk.” 
Shows how to avoid “‘junk heap” desks, 
organize routine, clear away detail. 
Proven time-savers for 6 specific jobs. 
2. “How to Design a Business Form.” 
Tells data forms should carry. Check list 
to test forms, uncover improvements. 
3. Form Layout and Ordering Simpli- 
fied. Sheets carry space for printing in- 
structions. Ruled for accurate layout. 
Specify pica or elite typewriter spacing. 
4. Tips to Improve Duplicator Work. 
Booklet illustrates gelatin and liquid 
processes. Practical tips for best use of 
each. 
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5. Duplicator Operating Guide. Handy 
trouble-shooting chart helps you get 
clearer copies. 

6. Hints for Better Stencil Duplicating. 
Booklet discusses 5 chief factors—type- 


writer, stencil, stenographer, machine, 
paper. Tips on how to get best results. 


T. Stencil Layout Made Easy. Sheets 
simplify layout and illustration of ruled 
forms and bulletins. Specify pica or elite 
typewriter spacing. 

8. File-Size Sample Books. (a) Ham- 
mermill Bond, (6) Duplicator, (c) Mimeo- 
Bond. Quick way to choose right color, 
finish and weight of paper for business 
printing. 
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Cape 24 for Office llse 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, copies of 
10 20 30 40 


Name 
(Please attach 
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the material checked: 
(Oo 70 fl 
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to your company letterhead) 








More Miles for 
Old Cars 


(Continued from page 27 


eAnnouncing a New Edition of the 
Book That Made Mangan Famous! 








book 


other words, you should sell 


instruction for his ear. 








on the idea of taking care of 
For over two years this book has been out of 
print. Now in response to hundreds of re- 
quests, Dartnell has published a new, revised 
and enlarged edition. This is the book that 
made Jim Mangan famous as the writer of the 
greatest inspirational books of our day. It’s a 
timely book, for it inspires the reader with the 
desire to get things done, to get rid of in- 
decision and faltering, to forge ahead on his 
chosen course. To get rid of the blues, as a 
mental tonic and a pick-me-up for executives 
and salesmen suffering from ‘mentalitis,” 
nothing could be more effective as a cure than 
one hour spent reading this new edition of the | 
book that made Mangan famous. 


YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 


y car. 


apolis classic are not in the lead 


ear. The Army mails all its tric 
drivers an attractive illustra 
bulletin cach week. 

All service men agree that 
most important single factor in 
life of the average motor car 
truck is the driver. The man \ 
starts and stops slowly and eve: 
travels across the country at 
takes 


smoothly, will have a car in op.r 


steady pace, his tu 
ation long after the circus typ« 
rider has begun to walk. A goo 
auto race driver knows this, and 
will drive a long event at the pace 
that will save both himself and hi 
Most winners of the Indian- 


JAMES T. MANGAN 


Mangan has just written one of the hit songs of the year—‘“We're All Americans.” He has 
written two best-sellers—“The Knack of Selling Yourself’ and “The New Grammar of Ad- 
vertising”—all since he wrote “You Can Do Anything.” He takes his own medicine! 


until the last few laps. One by one 
other cars have passed them only 
to drop out because of mechanical 
failures. 

At this writing it appears as 


Chapters Include 


though there will be sufficient 1 


Doing the “Impossible” in Business 

A Universal Cue to a Salary Raise 
The First Rule of Personal Publicity 
The Eight Gifts You Have to Succeed 
A Study in Adverse Criticisms 
People Don’t Care About You! 





“How Can I Become a Rich Man?” 
Imaginary Obstacles in Business 
How to Get Your Second Wind 
Sell by Giving 

The Horsepower of Discipline 

How to Avoid That Challenge 


256 Pages. 5! x 8 Inches. Cloth Bound. 


Price $2.75 


(Illinois 2 per cent sales tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - 4660 Ravenswood Avenue - 


Chicago, Illinois 








pair parts to last for the next two 
After that 


so if your car needs work 


years. it’s anyone's 
guess ; 
now, you should by all means have 
it done. As an added precaution 
you should change your oil every 
2,000 miles during the summer and 
every 1,000 miles during the cold 
You 


not a 


months. run oil 
it’s bet. 
Greasings should take place every 
1,000 miles or thirty days. 


Remember that 


winter can 


longer, but safe 


time as well as 
use deteriorates an auto. Don’t let 
your car remain idle for more than 
a month. Take it out at least onc 
every two weeks and drive it for a 
50-mile jaunt to charge up the bat 
tery, pump oil up into the mot: 
and limber up the tires. 

While the above program is fxr 
from foolproof, it does take care 
of most of the must items that « 
termine the life of your car. 
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New Ventures FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN! 


sCLARING that many Ameri- 


can business enterprises became 


oy at about the turn of the cen- 
erick gr at abe ¢ © CC FASTES 


tu v because they taught the pub- 


N 
lx to ask for their products by IN PACKAGES OF MULTIPLICATIO 
by nd names, Leo E, McGivena, aoe DIVISION .* 


-ADDITION AND 
p esident, L. E. MeGivena and 50. 
: z ( mpany, New York advertising sase- SUBTRACTION 





T DELIVERY GUARANTEED 














wi ayeney, told the members of the 
| wi ( icago Sales Executives Club 
zp e: ly in January to look for brand 
wks ac‘ivity and promotion in the fu- 
i e ture. He declared that the time is 
éulgy coning when more manufacturers 
rs , w: | invest more money in establish- 
3 " ins, or re-establishing brand pref- 
sg : ence for their products. 
ons Mr. McGivena looks for a re- 
“Age vial, after the war, of the old 
os American custom of starting new 
on enterprises. With interest rates 
we erveedingly low, people with money 
a have no other choice save to risk it 
te in starting and developing new 
enterprises. He pointed out the ex- 
; ve perience of British investment 
me trusts which, he said, invest 70 per 
Mie cent of their funds in sound, con- 
"5 


servative investment, 20 per cent 
vork : : , : 
oe in what we in America call a “busi- R H N [ Ca | C lj | ato rs 
ave 


licss man’s investment,” and 10 per 

















tion : , : 
maa: cent in highly speculative ventures SWIFTER: Completely automatic. Continuous non-stop figure 
rc ” " 
Bi new enterprises, for example. production at the unprecedented speed of 1300 Caleu- 
wil rom this 10 per cent risked in lations Per Minute. 
oil speculative ventures has come the ERROR-PROOF: All figures appear in straight-line full-vision 
bet bulk of the profits of these invest- Ze dials for easy, accurate checking. 
"ery ment trusts, he said. EASIER TO OPERATE: No schooling or previous training is 
Mr. McGivena thinks that the needed. Can be kept constantly busy...moved from desk 
| as period after the war will bring to desk or office to office, wherever figure work needs 
let any changes, upsets, and rever- quick handling. 
han sils in the positions of business a age COMPANY 
NC | aders. He told of two cases where Oakland, California AB/2/42 
‘ ° Without obligation, you may send 
roa Joung, aggressive, and progressive data showing many ways MARCHANT 
“Ses : ; . . WN) A KUCH A NT CALCULATORS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
ya t- companies, unfettered by ancient AND REDUCE COSTS IN FIGURING. 
for | siness traditions, had entered well / 
; iness traditions had entered we ? CALCU LATORS “ 
) oughed fields and captured more 
far tvan their share of the available ees 
~ pHeeis atte , ; MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY Otto 
are siness because they used more Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. . 
de- n.odern tacties in fighting for mar- ns 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 





kts than their competitors. 
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Bank's Profit-Sharing Plan for 
Lower Salaried Employees 


Monsanto employees’ photographic exhibit in the lobby of the com- 
pany’s general offices in St. Louis. From St. Louis the exhibit 
travels around to other Monsanto plants throughout the country 


Traveling Photo Exhibit for Employees 
In All Monsanto Plants 


Intra-company interest and 
enthusiasm by employees of the 
various plants of Monsanto 
Chemical Company throughout 
the country has been promoted 
by an annual traveling photo 
salon. Started four years ago at 
the company’s St. Louis plant, 
the photo salon has become one 
of the most stimulating of em- 
ployee interests. 

Each year, according to the 
judges, there ‘are more and bet- 
ter pictures, as more employees 
study technique and take more 
pictures with the hope of taking 
one that will win acclaim in the 
annual salon. Prizes were of- 
fered the first year for the best 
pictures but the salon has _ be- 
come more of a hobby than a 
contest, so prizes were discon- 
tinued as they apparently had 
little to do with the reasons why 
employees entered their pic- 
tures each year. 

As early as possible each year 
a call is sent out to all Mon- 
santo plants and offices for 
photo entries in the annual 
event, which are all sent to St. 
Louis for examination. The 


46 


photographs usually number 
around one hundred, and when 
they are all assembled are sent 
out on tour. They are com- 
pactly arranged so that they 
will arrive at the various plants 


in excellent condition, all ready * 


to be set up for employee in- 
spection. The salon usually 
stays in St. Louis for about ten 
days and then makes the rounds, 
so that it arrives, as a rule, in 
time for “open house” in the 
various plants, or for other em- 
ployee get-togethers. Employees 
and their families have come to 
look forward to the new ex- 
hibition of pictures each year. 
Three St. Louis photograph- 
ers picked the winners in this 
year’s contest—then a board of 
three amateurs was elected to 
represent the “people’s choice.” 
Howard A. Marple, editor of 
the Monsanto Magazine, start- 
ed the club, as his own interest 
in photography led him to be- 
lieve that there were many 
others in the organization who 
would like to form _ photo- 
graphic clubs in which they 
might promote their hobby. 


In the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company’s annual report 
to employees a_ profit-sharing 
plan, designed primarily to help 
employees in the lower salary 
brackets, was announced by 
President Gwilym A. Price. 

According to the plan, addi- 
tions from profits to salaries of 
employees will be made monthly 
and will be based on bank 
earnings for the previous three 
months, with those employees 
earning $250 a month or less, 
the majority of employees in- 
cidentally, benefiting most. The 
plan provides that 40 per cent 
of earnings between $600,000 
and $800,000 a year be dis- 
tributed to employees whose 
salaries are not over $250 a 
month. If, for example, earn- 
ings reach $800,000 a year, em- 
ployees in this salary range will 
receive a total of 12 per cent 
additional salary. When earn- 
ings reach $900,000 they will get 
14 per cent more. 

Employees and officers receiv- 
ing more than $250 monthly do 
not participate in the plan until 
after earnings have reached 


$900,000. They will then re cive 
2 per cent increases, ith 
larger percentages as ear 
mount higher. 

Thus, the lower salarie« 
sonnel will get a prior anc 
ferred share in earnings, : 
ture uncommon in a 
many profit-sharing plans 

These increases are in 
tion to regular salary ady 
given with promotions to gr 
responsibilities, in accor 
with the job evaluation pro 
now fully established and i 
eration. 

An amendment has been 
posed for the employee pe 
plan, also, by which an emy)lo} 
ee with ten or more years’ se 
ice or his beneficiary will, upon 
death or withdrawal before 
reaching retirement age or upon 
death after retirement, receive 
the balance of his contributions 
with interest and an 
amount from the company 

Another employee benefit is 
the payment of two months’ sal- 
ary to those with the bank : 
year or longer who go into mili- 
tary service. 


equal 


0.5.0. Provides Recreation Unit for 
Glenn L. Martin Bomber-Makers 


Workers at the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company Middle _ River 
plant just outside of Baltimore 
are enjoying the use of a $92,- 
000 reereation center built by 
the U.S.O. The building itself 
cost $80,000, and equipment, 
furniture, and other necessary 
fixtures amounted to $12,000. 
It is one of the first and largest 
recreation units designed for 
the use of Victory workers, and 
provides every possible facility 
for the workers in a community 
which has become increasingly 
populous due to the sudden in- 
crease in employment at the 
Martin plant. 

The building includes a spa- 
cious living room or lounge, two 


large reading rooms, four small 
assembly or conference rooms, 
a snack bar where sandwiches 
and candy are sold, and a lirge 
auditorium and stage. The «udi- 
torium is large enough for a 
full-size basketball court. Show- 
ers and locker rooms are :ls0 
provided and a fully equiped 
kitchen installed. 

Three full-time 
tors will be in charge of the 
programs, and complete janitor 
service will be provided, A «om- 
mittee, headed by Michac! J 
Burmingham, will act a: 4 
board of governors and ‘orm 
policies and direct activiti: 

Dedication ceremonies ~ ere 
held on December 21. 
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Owl Drug President Sends Birthday 
Greetings to All Employees 


Birthday greetings from the 
president make a considerable 
impression on employees of the 
Ow! Drug Company, which op- 
. chain of some 130 drug 
four western states 
mploys 2,800 persons. 
Owl employee of two or 
ars standing receives on 
his er birthday an attractive 
carc vith friendly good wishes 
per lly signed by William 
Bere. president of the com- 


erali 


and 
Ev eT 


The custom was first ini- 
ibout two years ago. It 
1 no light task, as every 
tion blank of every one 
2,800 employees had to 
nned for date of birth. 
is were then made in a 
file, which is supervised 


invo! 
appl 
of t! 
be s 


spec 


; by » president’s secretary, 
wl eps it up-to-date and 


sees ‘.at no birthday is ever 
mis She keeps a chronolog- 
ical rd file running from 
Jan ry 1 to the end of Decem- 


| ber. “‘nder each day is listed 


the .ame of every employee 
born on that date. Cards are 


Workers Waive 
Doubletime Pay 


In at least one instance, the 
union has waived its demand 
for doubletime for Sunday 
work, in order “to help the 
United States achieve maximum 
production of ‘war materials 
during the emergency.” At 
Madison, Wisconsin, CIO work- 
ers at the Gisholt Machine 
Company voluntarily gave up 
their doubletime pay for Sun- 
day work when the company 
went on a twenty-four-hour-a- 
day, seven-day-a-week basis the 
middle of December. They now 
receive only the usual time and 
one-half for overtime worked 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Shipyard owners and unions 
on the Pacific Coast have also 
reiched an agreement to stop 
douhletime pay for Sunday 
work, The new agreement pro- 
viccs for a six-day work week 

'': time and a half pay for the 

day. Should a worker be 
red to work a seventh day, 
ver, doubletime will be 
The agreement puts West 
shipyards on a round- 
‘ock production basis. 
h cooperation by labor will 
ly lessen problems now 
ting management. 
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prepared so that they arrive on 
the actual birthday. Mr. Berg 
never fails to sign each one 
himself. When he goes away on 
the cards 


a trip, he leaves 
signed. 

The lowest number of cards 
coming up per day is four or 
five with some days running up 
to a dozen. 

The card is specially printed, 
and is changed each year, so 
that a different greeting is re- 
ceived on each birthday. Cur- 
rent themes are used in the 
greetings. For instance, during 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Exposition, the scene of the 
Fair, Treasure Island, was 
featured. 

The response to this friendly 
act has been gratifying and 
even though quite a lot of de- 
tail is involved in assuring that 
no birthday is ever forgotten, 
Mr. Berg and the Owl Drug 
Company believe it is well 
worth the trouble, not only for 
the pleasure it gives, but in 
good-will between workers and 
management. 


Defense Bonds 
For Suggestions 


Instead of the customary pay- 
ment in money for usable sug- 
gestions turned in by employ- 
ees, the Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany, Pasadena, California, 
plans to award Defense Bonds 
and Stamps when its sugges- 
tions system is set up soon. Any 
suggestions by employees or 
recommendations for increasing 
efficiency and production will 
be welcomed. 


Pearl Harbor Day 
At Ramco Plant 


On January 3, employees of 
the Ramco Company, St. Louis, 
donated their wages voluntar- 
ily to the Government, and cele- 
brated what they termed “Pearl 
Harbor Day.” Over five hun- 
dred employees gave up their 
pay on that day, including fac- 
tory employees and foremen, 
office workers, department 
heads, and executives. The com- 
pany matched employees’ con- 
tributions, making a gift to the 
Government of two days’ pay. 


Management Helps Employees Buy 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 


Tue Crostey CorPoRATION 


At the Cincinnati plant of 
the Crosley Corporation work- 
ers begin each day to the strains 
of “Any Bonds Today?” car- 
ried to every part of the build- 
ing over the plant’s public ad- 
dress system. 

The music serves as a daily 
reminder that a campaign, 
sponsored jointly by the Cros- 
ley management and Crosley 
local 1061, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 
to sell $150,000 worth of Defense 
Bonds to the 3,500 Crosley em- 
ployees is under way. The cam- 
paign will extend into 1942 until 
the goal is reached. 

Harold Latimer, president of 
the Crosley local, organized the 
Crosley workers into a cam- 
paign organization, with a com- 
mittee chairman in each de- 
partment of the plant, and had 
more than enough volunteers. 

Another company which has 
set a goal in defense bond sales 
is Mills Novelty Company of 
Chicago. The employees of this 
company have pledged to buy 
$40,000 worth of bonds. 


Lincotn NatTionaL LIFE 
INsuRANCE CoMPANY 


F. L. Ottenheimer, general 
agent of Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company in Chicago, 
will give each employee who 
buys 25 cents to $1.00 worth of 
Defense Stamps each week an 
equal amount of stamps. 


Tue Sprinc-Air CoMPANY 


At Holland, Michigan, and 
Owensboro, - Kentucky, em- 
ployees of the Spring-Air Com- 
pany have authorized the com- 


pany to pay them one day’s 
wages each month in Defense 
Stamps, Berlin Bosman, chair- 
man, Employees Defense Bond 
Sales Committee, announced. 

February 1, the American 
Car and Foundry Company, too, 
is beginning a payroll deduc- 
tion plan for the purchase of 
bonds by employees. 


Atutrep Kip Company 


Payroll deduction at the Al- 
lied Kid Company for purchase 
of Defense Bonds has been put 
little different basis than 
at most companies. In order 
that the Government receive 
the money subscribed for soon- 
er, the company delivers the 
bond to the employee as soon 
as the individual subscribes for 
it. The amount of the bond is 
repaid within a year by deduct- 
ing each week from the payroll 
a stated amount determined by 
the employee. 

Approximately 1,500 bonds 
were issued by the company to 
all its employees in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cam- 
den, and Wilmington, and the 
company turned over $41,000 to 
the Treasury Department. 


on a 


















Macwuyte Company 


In the December issue of the 
Macwhyte Safety News, a sug- 
gestion was made to employees 
that they withdraw all but $5.00 
of their money from the com- 
pany credit union and _ rein- 
vest it in Defense Bonds. Since 
that time $18,000 has_ been 
withdrawn, and the company 
believes approximately $15,000 
of this amount has been used 
to buy Defense Bonds. 


Oldest Workers Specially Honored 
At Navy “E” Presentations 


Companies awarded the Navy 
Ordnance flag and the Navy 
“E” for excellence have made it 
a practice to hold ceremonies 
for the workers, showing them 
the worth of their efforts. To 
further emphasize the workers’ 
part in production the oldest 
employees at the American 
Steel Foundries’ Indiana Har- 
bor and Granite City plants re- 
ceived special recognition at 
that company’s ceremonies late 
in January. At each plant the 
first employee to receive his 
button bearing the company 


initials and the letter “E” was 
the oldest employee, and presen- 
tation of it by the Admiral 
officiating was a special number 
on the program. 

So that all employees might 
participate in the ceremonies, 
the management arranged for 
chartered buses to take all Chi- 
cago office employees interested 
to Indiana Harbor. 

American Steel Foundries 
was the first foundry to receive 
the Navy “E” and one of the 
first subcontractors to be so 
honored. 
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Office and plant employees alike cast their votes for co-workers at 
the annual elections of officers of the Staley Fellowship Club 


Staley Employee Club 


From Entire Personnel 


The Staley Fellowship Club 
of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company, Decatur, IIli- 
nois, this year celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, A real 
employees’ club, it is run by 
officers elected in truly demo- 
cratic elections. More than 1,000 
votes are cast in the club elec- 
tions, and polls are open during 
the day and part of the evening 
so that everyone in the plant 
can vote. In one recent elec- 
tion, polls were even moved to 
the office building for the con- 
venience of office workers. 

Six employees have served as 
president during the life of the 
club. No man is allowed to 
serve for more than two suc- 
cessive terms, although he may 
be elected again later. Officers 
elected to date have taken the 
business of running the em- 
ployee organization — seriously 
and have achieved “all-out” at- 
tendance at get-to-gethers. 


Gets Response 


Innovations that will appeal 
to many different persons have 
been the aim of the club lead- 
ers, so that interest in club 
activities may be enthusiastic 
throughout each year. 

Two years ago the “Men- 
Over-Fifty” party was held for 
the first time, and it has turned 
out to be one of the gayest 
events ever staged by the club. 
The members for whom this 
party is given have worked for 
the company for many years 
and know each other well, which 
starts the party off in the right 
direction. Programs planned 
are always interesting and 
flexible so that no one will be 
left on the sidelines. A buffet 
supper is held in the club house, 
and the menu is planned by the 
men of the club. Only a short 
entertainment program is plan- 
ned for this party, so that most 
of the evening is free for play- 
ing cards, singing, talking. 


A New Job at United Air Lines— 


Stockholder Relations 


To tell investors the facts 
about air line finance figures, 
United Air Lines has made a 
full-time job of stockholders’ re- 
lations. With a view toward the 
post-war era when air trans- 
portation will be heavily in- 
creased and expanded = and 
United may need to go to the 
public for more financing, this 
job entails giving the public 
correct information about the 
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air line which will enable people 
to evaluate airlines facts and 
figures in the balance sheet with 
an eye to the problems and 
salient facts characteristic of 
the air transportation industry. 

John W. Newey, formerly 
vice president of Stern, Wamp- 
ler and Company, Chicago in- 
vestment house, has been ap- 
pointed to this post as assistant 
to President W. A. Patterson. 


Company Benefits for Men in Service 
Change as We Enter War 


Thinking that the declara- 
tion of war might cause some 
companies to change their poli- 
cies in dealing with employees 
in the armed services, AmeEnri- 
can Business made a survey to 
find out what changes of policy, 
if any, have been made to meet 
present conditions. 

Few companies have made 
any drastic changes in the bene- 
fits they give men entering the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
except to extend the provisions 
of their plans to cover the du- 
ration. This is true at Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, General Electric Com- 
pany, William Wrigley, Jr. 
Company, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. 

Macwhyte Company of Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin, has found it 
necessary to drop the group 
life insurance for employees in 
the services, and compensation 
payments have been slightly 
lowered. Formerly the company 
paid a percentage of one-half 
the difference between the com- 
pensation the employees re- 
ceived at Macwhyte and _ that 
received in the armed services, 
depending upon length of serv- 
ice with the company. Now it 
pays a percentage of one-third 
the difference. 

Employees of Swift & Com- 
pany now receive two 
salary or wages upon entering 
the services, if employed by 
Swift for one year, plus any va- 
cation allowance due. Employ- 
ees re-entering military service 


weeks’ 


are paid one week’s pay xcept, 
if vacation pay is due The 
the latter is paid in ce of 
the one week’s allowanc 
employees serving in St 
serve Militia or the Hi 
fense Corps will be | 
difference between thei: 
or wages and the milit 
for a period not to ex 
total of two weeks in 
dar year. 

L. M. Giannini, presi: 
the Bank of America (¢ 
tion, announced the ex 
of bank policy to coy 
lengthened period of 
All permanent staff men 
the bank are granted kk 
absence, including pensi: 
seniority rights. 

Standard Oil Comp 
Indiana’s original plan pr. vided 
benefits only for draftec-, but 
upon declaration of w the 
plan was made retroactive to 
September 16, 1940, to include 
employees who have volunicered 
since that time. Each man wit! 
the company for one year or 
more receives one month's pa 
upon completion of a mouth of 
military service and an addi- 
tional month’s pay upon dis- 
charge after completion of a 
year’s service. Those with the 
company less than a_ year re- 
ceive one month’s pay. The new 
plan also makes provision for 
employees’ seniority status, 
which affects the benefits ac- 
cruing to them for vacations, 
sickness and disability benefits, 
death benefits, and retirement 
plans. 


Swift 
> Re. 
» De. 


Western Electric Produces Film to 
Show Company's War Activities 


To inform employees all over 
the country about the com- 
pany’s war work program, 
Western Electric Company is 
conducting a series of meetings 
of employees. At these meet- 
ings, which are being held 
wherever there are a number 
of Western Electric employ- 
ees, a sound picture, “Telephone 
Arsenal,” is the chief attrac- 
tion. This picture shows the 
many activities of the telephone 
companies and the Western 
Electric Company, including 
many fascinating shots of the 
Western Electric plants at work 
and scenes of Western Electric 
Company’s equipment _ being 
used by the armed forces. 


AMERICAN 


At the company’s three big- 
gest plants, Kearney, New Jer- 
sey, Point Breeze, Maryland, 
and Chicago (Cicero), Illinois, 
several showings were necessary 
to accommodate all the em ploy- 
ees. For the employees of the 
Hawthorne plant at Cicero, the 
company’s largest plani, an 
elaborate program = was_ )uilt 
for the series of meetings, all 
of which were held in the Mor- 
ton High School Auditorium, 
rented for the meetings. 

Selected girls from diferent 
Gepartments, a different 
each night, acted as u 
Special uniforms were us« 
them and furnished by thi 
pany. 
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SPO TBM an Zant 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Machine Cuts Drafting 
Time to One-Fifth 


BEFORE circuit breakers for the gov- 
ernment can be produced by I.T.E. Cir- 
cuit Breaker in Philadelphia, drawings 
which run sixty to the group must be 
made. The average time per drawing by 
hand lettering is five days, but by the 
installation of an Engineering Model 
Vari-Typer, with interchangeable type 
faces, 80 per cent of the draftsmen’s time 
has been cut, for the machine letters a 
drawing in one day—making a total sav- 
ing for each group of drawings of 1,920 
hours or 240 working days. Three ma- 
chines at L.T.E. do the same amount of 
work which formerly required services 
f fifteen draftsmen. 
ne group of sixty drawings has al- 
been completed with the help of 
* machines, and work on three more 
»s has been started. 


Soeing Urges Employees 
rm] 7 - 
Submit Suggestions 

AT A time when industry needs every 
time-saving short cut, the familiar sug- 
gest'on box for employees’ use takes on 
new significance, if it is actively pro- 
moi as at the Boeing Aircraft plant in 
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Seattle. Through its house organ, Boeing 
News, this aircraft plant promotes the 
cogent thought that “ideas are ammuni- 
tion.” 

Under the Boeing 
ployee-with-an-idea remains 
until his suggestion has been accepted or 
rejected. Special forms for suggestions 
are used, and the employee tears off a 
stub which is numbered in the same serial 
as appears on the blank before deposit- 
ing his suggestion. As soon as the sug- 
gestion can be acted upon, the number 
appears on the display board above the 
box as accepted or rejected, and only 
those employees who have had ideas ac- 
cepted need identify themselves by means 
of the tags they hold. 

This is sound personnel management, 
as the employee with a rejected idea need 
not be self-conscious, feeling that some- 
body thought his idea foolish, Also, any 
personal prejudices or favoritism, real or 
fancied, are avoided until a final deci- 
sion has been made solely on the merit 
of the suggestion. 

Details of determining the desirability 
of a suggestion and evaluating it for a 
cash award are handled in the office of the 
industrial engineer, R. W. Boise, Jr. If 
a suggestion seems to warrant adoption, 
it is written up completely, with reasons 
for the recommendation, and submitted 


system, the em- 
anonymous 


for approval or rejection to the manage- 
ment executive in whose field the idea 
could be used. 

A complete file of all suggestions in- 
vestigated and a tabulation of the re- 
sults is kept in the office of the indus- 
trial engineer. Thus it is possible at any 
time to reopen a decision, possibly by 
making a_ practical change which will 
make the suggestion usable. 

Boeing has set up this scale of cash 
awards suggestions: Im- 
provement of design or production, $15; 
reduction of cost, $10; improvement of 
manufacturing equipment, $10; elimina- 
tion of waste (time and material), $10; 


for accepted 


elimination of accident and fire hazards, 
85.00. 


All employees are eligible to partici- 
pate, although those among the executive 


and supervisory personnel do not receive 


awards. The system, however, provides an 
easy channel for supervisors to present 
ideas to the management. 


3. Merchant Shames 
Sugar Hoarders 



















RECENTLY the Star Market Company, 
which operates a group of stores in 
Greater Boston, delivered an effective set- 
back to the sugar-hoarding rage which 
has swept that section since the start of 
the war. 

Addressing a half-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement to “Sugar Hoarders,” the 
company placed the blame for the present 
shortage of that product directly upon 
the shoulders of those thoughtless and 
unpatriotic individuals who, by their ex- 
cessive purchases of sugar, “have de- 
prived patriotic Americans of their right- 
ful supply.” 

This firm then offered to buy back at 
10 cents a pound all salable granulated 
sugar offered, and proposed to make this 
returned supply available at 61, cents a 
pound to folks who had been without it. 

Results were quick and rather amaz- 
ing. Over 400 pounds of sugar were 
brought back on day of the advertise- 
ment, and hundreds of pounds more on 
the next days following. The “hoarders” 
for the most part turned out to be folks 
who just hadn’t thought about the seri- 
ousness of their deed. Most of them were 
truly “sorry,” and almost all refused the 
bonus offered by the market. 
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FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Just off the press—a new de 
luxe Prize Book offering over 
1,000 prizes for salesmen. Just 
the thing to build your next 
sales contest around. 


Size 9 by 12 inches. 56 pages 
with 16 pages in glorious 
color, this new Prize Book 
features the “Home Appeal” 


—helps get a salesman’s wife 


and family behind him to win. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for a complimentary 
copy of this Prize Book. We 
will include a memo with com- 
plete information on how to 
run a prize plan. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Prize and Contest Division 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








4. How to Treat Rubber 
Mechanical Goods 


MOST recent restrictions put on rubber 
as we go to press are those placed on 
mechanical goods which include such 
things as fan belts, transmission belts, 
rubber heels, etc. Following these rules 
set forth by W. H. Cobb, general man- 
ager of the mechanical goods division of 
the United States Rubber Company, may 
help you prolong the life of the rubber 
goods you already have. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Cobb said, “Every time a plant 
saves 1314 ounces of rubber, for instance, 
another gas mask is made possible. Such 
action will provide a valuable contribu- 
tion to the war effort, besides effecting 
operational savings in plants. 

“Certain general rules can be applied 
to all goods made of rubber. Among the 
greatest enemies of rubber are oil, grease, 
and gasoline. These are all very destruc- 
tive, and rubber products should be kept 
away from them as completely as possible. 
The life of conveyor belt, for example, is 
often cut short by destructive operations 
such as unnecessary abrasion, misalign- 
ment, uncushioned impact, as well as 
being subjected to leaking oil conditions. 

“Also, rubber goods should be stored 
in a cool, dry atmosphere and kept away 
from direct sunlight and high tempera- 
tures. 

“Never place rubber in enclosed gen- 
erator rooms or near electric motors. If 
the air around these contains even a 
minute quantity of ozone, which is cre- 
ated by these machines, it will have an 
extremely oxidizing effect on hose, belt- 
ing, packing, and other mechanical rub- 
ber products, aging them to an abnormal 
degree. 

“The actinic rays of the sun are harm- 
ful to all rubber goods (except some 
types of synthetics). The effect is to 
deaden the resiliency of the rubber, burn- 
ing it almost like sun burns human skin 
and in time resulting in a charred, crack- 
ed surface. 

“Excessive heat will also harden and 
crack the rubber and seriously affect the 
service life of a product manufactured 
from it. Therefore, avoid steam pipes and 
boiler rooms. 

“Rubber products should never be hung 
on nails, hooks, across boards, or any ob- 
jects which might cause them to bend 
sharply or which might place a strain at 
any one point. Hose, wire, and belting 
under permanent strain are subject to 
deformations which may cause them to 
crack or to break when under pressure. 
This applies to all grades of products 
from the highest to the lowest quality. 

“It is dangerous practice to ‘borrow’ 
or substitute one type of rubber product 
for purposes other than those for which 
it is specifically recommended, even 
though the particular article may seem 
able to ‘take it.’ Destructive action or 
unwarranted strain often takes place 
which may result in premature failure. 
In other words, the product should be 
chosen in consultation with an expert for 
the specific service for which it is in- 
tended.” 


5. Patriotic Slogans for 
Use with Metered Mail 


ONE small, inexpensive way in which 
business can further the Victory c: use js 
by using slogans with metered majj 
Metered slogans in recent years ha ¢ be. 
come real advertising media, and thoy. 
sands of patriotic firms can now \ «vote 
this space to promotion of the Victor 
program. And, the use of these edia 
would be no small matter if every -.eter 
user printed a patriotic slogan «1 his 
business envelopes, for last yea’ the 
revenue from postage meters amo nted 
to $153,000,000 or 22 per cent of the ‘otal 
postal revenue, and it paid freig) = op 
more than 5,000,000,000 letters. 

The metered slogan, printed sim 
eously with stamp and postmark 
carry a banner for a cause, campai 
crusade as easily as it can publi 
product or company. To make it 
for Postage Meter users to aid the 
tory program in this way, Pitney-! 
Postage Meter Company has prep: 
series of metered slogans, which i 
some twenty different messages. 
urge people to buy Defense Bonds, 
in the armed forces, “Join the 
Cross,” “Don’t Burn Waste P 
“Keep ’Em Flying,” and repeat 
present-day bywords as “Victory, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” 


6. Window Partition 
Speeds Paying Tellers 


WHILE not a new idea, a plan used by 
the District National Bank in Chicago's 
central manufacturing district in cash- 
ing paychecks at noontime could be read- 
ily adapted by company cashiers in 
speeding payroll work. At this bank spe- 
cial paying windows are provided at 
which nothing but paychecks are cashed, 
and at each window a small, removable, 
wood partition is installed. It extends 
outward from the bars of the window, 
being attached on the teller’s sicle, at 
about a 60° angle. When there is a 
long waiting line, people stand to the 
right of the partition, and present their 
checks from that side. The teller pays 
the money on the left of the partition, 
causing the person to move over, giving 
place for the next one. While the cus- 
tomer is counting the money received, the 
teller is handling another check. 

This plan prevents the customer stand- 
ing in front of the window to count his 
money, as it divides into two separate 
steps the procedure in cashing checks— 
the handing of the check to the teller 
and the paying out of the money. 

C. E. Herrod, vice president and 
ier of the bank, reports that th 
tem is particularly effective in ha 
checks of about $20, almost doubli 
payers’ output. On one day in 
hour period at noon, six tellers 
bank handled 3,385 payroll checks 

The bank adopted the plan f1 
mail-order house in the same \ 
some eight years ago, and severa 
firms in this district use the sam« 
in cashing their employees’ payclh: 
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Emergency Wood File 
By Remington Rand 


IN AN effort to comply with the govern- 
ment rulings that restrict the use of 
steel for most non-defense filing equip- 
ment, Remington Rand Ine., has devel- 
oped a wood file called the “Guardsman.” 
This file is designed to inter-member per- 
fectly with standard steel units already 
in use in offices, and finishes also corre- 
spond, the olive green being an identical 
sprayed finish. The hardware is of Tenite 
plastic, conserving the bronze formerly 
used for drawer pulls and label holders, 
and is also styled to match existing hard- 
ware designs. 
Che file is available in four-drawer 
height, in letter and legal sizes. Paracen- 
locks, controlling all drawers, may 
installed. The drawer slides, the only 
ts made of steel, support the drawer 
eight case-hardened rollers and per- 
full extension of the drawer. They 
tested for 85-pound loads over a 
mal business life. 
anufacture of steel files in sizes other 
letter and legal will be continued. 
Library Bureau Division of Reming- 
Rand was the first maker of verti- 
iles, now accepted as standard where 
x equipment is needed, in 1892. First 
ical files were made of wood, but steel 
been used for construction of this 
pment since 1905. 
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Auto-Typist with 
Selective Control 


SELECTIVE push-button control is the 
new feature of the Auto-Typist, manufac 
tured by American Automatic Type 
writer Company. The machine is actuated 
by two perforated paper rolls similar to 
music rolls, each of which can accommo- 
date 200 lines. The push-button control 
makes it possible to divide rolls into com- 
plete letters, paragraphs, or groups of 
paragraphs, or into single- or multiple- 
line billing entries. Any portion of the 
material may be automatically selected 
by pushing the corresponding buttons, 
and letter or entries in billing operations 
may be composed from any possible com- 
bination of the eight selections afforded 
on the two rolls. The machine stops auto 
matically where fill-ins are to be in- 
serted and automatically adjusts for the 
length of the fill-in. 

This new feature extends the use of 
the Auto-Typist to order writing and bill- 
ing, where a certain portion of the work 
is repetitive. For example, a customer's 
name, address, shipping instructions, 
terms, and repetitive instructions can be 
typed automatically, with non-repetitive 
items filled in manually. The machine 
could also be used in writing production 
orders and purchase orders. 

Any make of billing typewriter, manual 
or electric, can be attached to the push- 
button Auto-Typist for conversion. 
















Ceiling Heating 

Unit 

CARRIER CORPORATION announces 
a Five-Way Unit Heater with adjustable 
louvers and removable panels, which may 
be mounted at any reasonable elevation 
above the floor. Discharge air louvers 
permit control of the angle of air dis- 
charge and the velocity of air discharge, 
allowing the use of one large unit in place 
of several smaller ones. Each louver is 
independently adjustable. 

Standard units have two louvered out- 
lets on opposite sides, but additional 
louvered outlets may be obtained for field 
installation. The louvers and removable 
panels may be interchanged at any time. 
The motor is accessible from top or bot- 
tom for servicing. 








easy as this! | 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby ... Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort .. . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
bath from $4.50. 


Ro 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


HOTEL 


OSEVELT 














IF YOU SELL IN ST. LOWIS 





Now, in one pocket-size 
book, a comprehensive 
picture of the Sr. Louis 
market. Includes facts on 
retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing businesses. Write 
on your business letter- 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Photocopier for Large 
Size Prints 


SHOWN above is the largest Hunter 
Electro-Copyist ever constructed, now 
being used in a large aviation plant for 
making photocopies. The unit employs 
photocopying processes involving a hori- 
zontal bank of both white and amber 
lights beneath a ground glass on which 
sensitized paper and matter to be copied 
are held firmly in contact by high vacuum, 
The unit takes a drawing as large as 
35 by 88 inches, or permits multiple 
printing as shown in the illustration. It is 
adaptable to a wide variety of drafting 
room work, and variations to suit par- 
ticular purposes are also available. 


Wood Desk Line by 
Globe-Wernicke 


WITH the curtailment of metal, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company has _ desi-vne 
and is now marketing a new line of “De- 
fender” wood business furniture. The re 
cessed pedestal desk is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Included in the 
line are double and single pedestal flat 
top desks, Clemco and flat top typewriter 
desks with folding type platform mechan- 
ism, three sizes of tables, telephone stand, 
costumer, and desk trays. The desks and 
telephone stand are available with leg 
base or recessed pedestal base. 

A new type airplane construction per- 
mits an extra wide knee space in cesks 
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head, Hotel Lennox, 855 - erat 
Washington Blvd. Over } Mel 
50% of rooms $3.50 orless, gn Mommy es 
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A REAL EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE | 


YOU CAN USE THIS MAN with all- 


round experience. and ability for defense 
plant activities. Trained and experienced 
in general management, production, dis- 
tribution, cost accounting, finance, in- 
surance, advertising and sales management. 
Now top official in large non-defense busi- 
ness. Good earnings record, married, two 
children. Excellent references. Prefer mid- 
west. Investigate today. Box 201, care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Dept. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Fasiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 

ent. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





‘asiness Booklet 
1 Patents 


PRINTED articles from the Allis- 
lmers Electrical Review have been 
ered together in a _ booklet called 
nt Background for Engineers. This 
»klet, issued by Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
uring Company, has been designed 
1arily for engineers and executives 
» deal with inventions, The articles are 
tten by patent attorneys and engineers 
the lay mind and deliberately avoid 
ub jargon. Fifteen subjects, such as 
ent interference, joint inventorship, 
ent fallacies, patent quicksands, and 
in-entions for sale, are discussed. 


Samples of Gummed 
Paper Printing 


FOR users of gummed paper the Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Company has prepared a 
plastic-bound booklet, How Will It 
Print on Gummed Paper? It contains two 
sheets 11 by 17 inches in size of every 
grade of white gummed paper in the 
McLaurin-Jones_ line. One sheet is 
printed letterpress, the other photolitho- 
graphed, Cuts on every page are the 
same, so that definite comparisons can be 
made, and cuts represent the average 
type used on gummed paper jobs. The 
booklet was planned to show users how 
their material will actually look when pro- 
duced. Two charts contain much factual 
material about printing with gummed 
papers. One, “Printing Surfaces Charts,” 
tells kind of printing, inks, varnishing, 
which are best for different kinds of 
papers. The other chart gives facts about 
correct gummings for various surfaces. 


On Advertising in a 
War Economy 


HAT to do about advertising when 
terials are hard to get and when you 
: oversold is the question in the minds 
many business men today. In an effort 
show the place advertising should fill 
an oversold business world of today, 
llier’s has put out a booklet, John Doe 
ks at Industry in War. In it an at- 
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tempt is made to show how the average 
man is being affected by war produc- 
tion, and how advertising can help the 
manufacturer solve the problems he will 
encounter. 


Information on Trade 
Barriers 


WITH transportation of vital war ma- 
terials looming in ever-increasing impor- 
tance, the problem of highway barriers 
and interstate trade barriers imposed by 
restrictions on trucking is being spot- 
lighted. The American Trucking Asso- 
ciation’s booklet, Highway Barriers, will 
help you become informed about these 
restrictions. This booklet discusses the 
many unreasonable and non-uniform 
regulations imposed by many states on 
trucks from other states, and five ap- 
pendices give prevailing laws on _ reci- 
procity, weight limits, extra taxes, ports 
of entry, and additional regulations. 


All About Machine for 
Reading Spectrographs 


THE new Koorr-Albers 
meter for reading spectrographic plates 
or films is fully described in a twelve- 
page catalog issued by Leeds and North- 
rup Company. The Microphotometer is 
composed of two parts, the Scanning 
Unit, which holds the spectrogram and 
scans it with a narrow, focused, rectangu- 
lar beam of light, and the Speedomax 
Unit which records with pen and ink in 
a continuous line the density variations 
on the spectrographic plate, translating 
them to amplitude variations on a wide 
and easily read _ strip-chart. The two 
units and the way they work are illus- 
trated and explained in this catalog. 


Microphoto- 


Visibility Standards 
Shown by Chart 


AN EASY way of checking up on the 
legibility of your duplicated printing 
can be obtained by use of “The Visibility 
Yardstick,” prepared by A. D. Dick 
Company, maker of Mimeograph duplica- 
tors. This chart shows the comparison 
in legibility between duplicated copies 
and different kinds of printed copy. 
Visibility of the duplicated examples in 
this chart were measured by the Luck- 
iesh-Moss Visibility Meter. 


Facts About Fluorescent 
Installation 


ONE section of Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration’s new catalog on its Miralume 
fluorescent fixtures is titled, “How to De- 
sign a Miralume Installation.” In it is 
explained how the type of fixture for each 
particular kind of work is determined, 
how to determine footcandle intensity re- 
quired and the spacing and mounting 
height, as well as how the room charac- 
teristics affect the type of installation 
needed. One page gives recommended 
minimum standards of illumination in 


FLUORESCENT 
with Wakefield 


GRENADIERS 


helps speed work 
in Thompson Products purchasing 
and drafting departments 


SFE how Wakefield GRENADIERS pro- 
vide more light for better seeing— 
faster, more accurate work in the purchas- 
ing department of Thompson Products 
Co., famous maker of auto and airplane 
parts. The GRENADIER is a Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIER—meets 50 rigid specifi- 
cations for dependable performance by 
test of impartial Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories. Write now for full details. 


ew. WAKEFIELD “co.” 


22 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


INSIST ON 


fursons 
Papers 
5 @) am 4@l0) 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

* 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
oe 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 





Where To Ruy asa 





Steel Guide Tabs 


Photo Copying Machine 





Pree Tabs 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 342, Exeter, Nebr. 





Round Cornering Machine 


(Illustrated) $37.50 
Desk Model $15 
No. 90 Heavy-Duty $90 
No. 90E Electric $140 





Ask for Dealer's Name 


LASSCO PRODUCTS 


MODEL 50 485 Hague St. 
™  moUNOER ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Advertising Novelties 


PATRIOTIC CALENDAR SUBJECTS 
For Stimulation of 
Employee and Civilian Morale 
EXCLUSIVE ART CALENDARS 

Blotters—Novelties—Desk Specialties 

Signs—Leather—Business Greetings 

“Positive Point” Mechanical Pencils 
AnnArbor 


Advertisers Publishing C0. wici.us.s. 


Salesmen Wanted 








Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed onevery desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 | F.O.B. 
( ) Cap Size $6.50 | Factory 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel § 





House Organs 





E .e2 URY = 
RGAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices, Free sam- 

ples, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 

623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 

hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- | 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 

photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 

photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 

or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 

cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


k=” WRITE 635 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPA 


Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


COOKS STAINLESS 





al vital facts with Cook’s File 
automatic reminders, in- 

valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 





Telephone Devices 





Holds mp, 
firmly to ear, ends ‘‘phone-arm cramp,’ 
frees both hands ie) 


Fits any cradle phone. 


FREE BOTH HANDS WHILE PHONING 
with “HOLD -THE-PHONE”’ ie | 


Mail $1.00 or 
order on letter- 
head or purchase 
order. (in Ohio 
add sales tax.) 

Write for Special 
Quantity Prices 


making notes, paper- 
shuffling, etc. Prac- 
tical, inexpensive, 
and a pleasure to use. 
Hold-The-Phone Co. 
SIMMS BLD, DAYTON,O. 








Patriotic Stock Cuts - 


. wes VICTORY CUTS 


New, timely Victory designs in 
stock cuts. Wide selection. Spe- 
cially low-priced. Many uses. 
Write for FREE sheet of designs 
now. Address: 


MERRELL FEATURES *** ¥-ivncetph s« 
Labels—All Kinds 











LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA. PA. 


seventy-nine different types of industria] 
interiors. The catalog also illustrates and 
describes the various types of fixtires 
available from Hygrade Sylvania. F. \ch 
fixture is accompanied by a table of + »¢- 
cifications and a graph showing di:ce- 
tion light is thrown. 


How Defense Contractc's 
Pack for Shipping 


THE current issue of Acme Pro 
News deals with ways manufactu 
meet the essential strapping specit 
tions on government contracts. It sh. s 
how such items as army comfort 
steel scrap, KD defense houses, ora 
juice, airplanes, etc, are effectir 
packaged. One article tells about the ¥ 
Plan of production cooperation. 


Tells How to Work 
With Plastics 


PREPARED originally for army 
navy maintenance stations, compa 
manufacturing military aircraft 
other firms fabricating Plexiglas for \ 
tory purposes, copies of Plexiglas Fa 
cating Manual are now available fr 
Rohm and Haas Company to other us 
of themor-plastics who want to sp 
their production and reduce rejects. T 
booklet deals with such subjects as ser 
ing, machining, drilling, forming, 
menting, cleaning and finishing, and 
pairing and patching of Plexiglas. 
number of diagrams show the type 
tools which should be used for ope 
tions performed in handling Plexig!: 


Government’s Report 
To the Nation 


ISSUED in January, at the request 
President Roosevelt, was a Report to the 
from the Office of Facts and 
Figures, Washington, D. C., whose di- 
rector is Archibald MacLeish. It reports 
on war plane production; shipbuilding 
expansion activities in industry; 
warfare; including loans and agreements, 
blacklists and blockades, freezing of for 
eign funds; restrictions of less essential 
civilian production; price-control taxes; 
and civilian defense. While a great many 
exact figures cannot be released concern- 
ing production, the report is concise and 
gives a comprehensive over-all picture of 
our country’s achievements in the last 
cighteen months. 


Nation, 


economic 


Satiric Promotion 
Booklet 


AN UNUSUAL booklet, illustrating 
different type of promotion, is The St 
of a Father and Son, issued by the Elli 
Addressing Machine Company. In 
booklet the company pokes fun at it 
by reprints of illustrations from a 
morous Elliott catalog of 1888, at 
same time giving a comprehensive hist 
of the company and the development 
its products. 


AMERICAN BUSINE: 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
an>ouncements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
pr.sent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
R.TES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 


$14.00; 4% inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 





For Multigraph Users 


Executives Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





MULTIGRAPH TYPE 
E\ =RY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
fr a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
tor:cr of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
ali nment—these are of vital importance for 
an printed matter. Send for catalog A contain- 
in. 40 pages of modern type faces, borders and 
sp ials; including printer’s type for the Flexo 
or No. 59 typesetter. 
'ULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Incorporating Services 


D AWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$: Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
IN °., Wilmington, Delaware. 











Di! LAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
re resented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
C! ARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Inventions for Sale 
EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
m ney. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
{1 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Inventors 














Di\D YOU SELL your invention? If not, send 
6c postage for unique booklet ‘“‘Why Invent?” 
It will open your eyes! INVENTION-SERV- 
ICE COMPANY, Dept. D, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
eated above, through a_ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision eas stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either scek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tions. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Collection Systems 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
oftice equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT TO SELL? We buy 
and sell all kinds of office equipment. Write us. 
CHECK WRITER CO., INC., 169 William St., 
New York. 














Mailing Lists 





ARANTEED LIVE FRESH up-to-date 
ling lists, copied from original orders and 
liries. 100 names, neatly typed, 25c; 500— 
1,000—$2. VASSAR SALES SERVICE, 
3 Washington, Hoboken, N. J 





PRODUCTIVE-MAILING-LISTS, Many Classi- 
tions, Late Dates. RABIRO SERVICE, 
2nd Street, NEW YORK. 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


‘ass Mailer clients send you substantial 
cks through us for your addressing 
pty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
SH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-2) Congress St., Boston 











Accountants 





COUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 


fit from new type bookkeeping service. 


te ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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FREE—DETAILED CHART OF RICKERT'’S 
MONEY COLLECTORS 

Designed to collect accounts—cheerily. Used by 
foremost business. Request chart on letterhead— 
TODAY. WILSON E. RICKERT, A-1 ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENNA. 

COMPLETE “Follow Up Collection System.” 
Collects accounts and retains client's good will. 
Only $1.00. F. J. MEHIC SYSTEM, Johnstown, 
Penna. 


Credits and Collections 











LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Time Clocks 


TIME CLOCKS BOUGHT, sold, exchanged. 
MID-WEST TIME CLOCK COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Advertisers 




















Mr. Classified Advertiser: Ask for proof of 
profitable results obtained from classified ad- 
vertising in AMERICAN BUSINESS, Address: 
Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Books of All Kinds 


ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 














MANUFACTURE NEW WOOD PLASTIC 
Gifts, Plaques, Novelties; 90% profit. Material 
and molds furnished for big production. Sample 
large scottie mold model, savings bank and pen- 
holder with illustrated molding circular, cata- 
logue new flexible molds $1.00 postpaid. 
PLASTIC WOOD PRODUCTS, 4816 Bell 
Avenue, Chicago. 


2c DAILY Pays for New York office antes 
your own name. CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES, 
128 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
ROBERT PETERSON, 400 W. Madison, 
Chicago. 





Letter Specialists 





BETTER LETTERS, circulars, folders, cam- 
paigns, too. Investigate! LES FINKEL-AD- 
VERTISING, 1013-s South Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS—MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
To sell any product or service. Write today. 
HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. 











Letter Gadgets 





4 GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 





Mimeographing 





SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING - 
Form letters, price-lists, ete. 24-hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 





Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing of All Kinds 


MIMEOGRAPHING AND PRINTING. Letter- 
heads, envelopes, cards, form letters, personal- 
ized and monogrammed stationery. Quantity 
orders solicited. RAYMOND SCHWARTING, 
South Amana, Iowa. 

















MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


“We must educate whether there 
be peace or whether there be war” 
was adopted as a motto by Mon- 
mouth College in 1861 and is now 

’ reaffirmed. 


While Monmouth furnishes men 
and women for defense activities, 
and men for army, navy, and air 
officers, Monmouth is not forgetting 
the duty of preparing leaders for 
peace in the fields of business, science 
and the professions, 


Coeducational Christian 
Beautiful Campus High Standards 
Privately Endowed 

















CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 84x11 inches. 

Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








NEW BOOKS 6. 2 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF AD- 
VERTISING. By Neil H. Borden. This 
is the book which was mentioned in this 
column last month, and for which we 
promised a more comprehensive notice 
this month. Reviewing this book in a 
brief notice is like reviewing a four-year 
college course in the same space, for 
there is adequate material here for an 
extended course on advertising as a busi- 
ness and economic force. Typical of the 
thoroughness of the studies in the book 
are the various analyses of the progress 
of companies which have used advertis- 
ing. To mention only one table which 
shows some of the valuable material 
charted or tabulated—on page 617 there 
is a chart which graphically shows the 
progress of General Electric refrigera- 
tors which were introduced in 1927. Tak- 
ing the 1927 model as 100, the food 
storage capacities have increased, prices 
have decreased, noise has decreased, ice 
freezing rate has gone up, and the kilo- 
watt hour consumption was less than 
half the rate in 1940 as it was in 1927 
when the machine was introduced. For 
example, the 6 cubic foot model cost, in 
1927, $310—in 1940, $132.75. This same 
model in 1940 is estimated to be three 
times as durable as the 1927 model. But 
the story does not end here. Using 1927 
as 100 the food storage capacity in 1940 
was 156, showing how the mechanical 
features of the unit had been reduced in 
size to allow more storage capacity. As 
everybody knows that it costs more to 
turn out small equipment doing the work 
of larger equipment, it is evident that 
better engineering and manufacturing 
played a part here. With 1927 as 100 by 
1940 noise effect on ears had gone down 
to 22, while the ice freezing rate had in- 
creased from 100 in 1927 to 314 by 1940. 

Professor Borden does not make the 
error of attributing this business achieve- 
ment (perhaps miracle would be justified 
as a better term) entirely to advertising. 
Indeed, he does not try to insinuate that 
advertising had much to do with it. He 
leaves that to the reader to decide. Ob- 


viously, such improvement in the prod 
could scarcely have been possible with.) 
a tremendous increase in sales. 
whether or not the sales increase w« 
have been possible without advertisin 
another story. 

One case history after another is 
cluded in the book, never with an atter 
to credit advertising with the major sh 
of responsibility for increasing sales ; 
decreasing costs, with a skilled atten 
to appraise all factors in each advertiss 
case. There are studies which delve dee; 
into the relationship of prices on adv 
tised brands as compared with unad\ 
tised brands, and several chapters on 
demand for various products, such 
oranges and lettuce, shoes, electric 
frigerators, sheeting—all of which h 
been advertised extensively. 

Mr. Borden has, at no place in 
book, attempted to make out a case 
advertising. He has been content to stu ‘y 
the effects of advertising and to gat! 
as many facts and figures as possible. 
some cases he does not hesitate to sxy 
that advertising apparently increases 
costs of certain products, where in othe 
cases the evidence seems to indicate that 
advertising has decreased costs. He is 
careful to show at various points in the 
book that it is shortsighted to view the 
benefits of advertising solely in the light 
of increased sales. He sees advertising 
often as a factor to stabilize production, 
steady demand, and thus lower manufac- 
turing and distribution costs. 

It is no secret that there are forces 
which are violently opposed to adver- 
tising today. There are college professors 
who think that advertising is immoral, 
ungentlemanly, unethical; there are gov- 
ernment employees holding great power 
who think that advertising might well be 
suspended for the duration. There are 
business men who wonder if it would be 
wise to suspend advertising for the time 
while goods are in heavy demand. To all 
these groups we urge a careful study of 
this magnificent contribution to business 
literature. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. $5.00. 
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